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EDITORIAL 


The Republican 


N ERA has ended. With Dwight D. Eisenhower’s re- 
+ Naberates electoral landslide on November 4, one of 
the most profound revolutions in American life reached 
a climax. The big question confronting us is whether 
President-elect Eisenhower will try to turn the clock back. 

We do not think so. “Time for a change” proved to 
be a most effective campaign slogan, but there is nothing 
in the voting results that gives the Republicans a mandate 
to undo the great domestic reforms or derail the inter- 
nationalist foreign policy established during the Roose- 
velt-Truman era. Indeed, a large segment of the Repub- 
lican party, and the General himself at various times, 
promised to continue the same basic policies. “Time for 
a change” did not even spell disapproval of Adlai E. 
Stevenson, who gained universal respect as a new type 
of American political leader and who, in other circum- 
stances, might well have won election and become a great 
President; rather, the slogan expressed consummately 
the popular revulsion against a party and a government 
grown fat, arrogant and inefficient after a long period in 
power. 

If one might sum up in a word the issue that turned 
the tide for Eisenhower, it is: Korea. The Korean war 
is undoubtedly the most unpopular in our history (inci- 
dentally giving the lie to the Communist charge that 
Americans are warmongers); it also epitomized the 
“fumbling and bungling” of the Democratic Administra- 
tion and especially its “softness” toward Communism. In- 
volved in a war they did not seek or want, the American 
people reacted against a government that could neither 
prevent it, nor, once it had begun, terminate it. In the 
last days of the campaign, the Republicans made utmost 
use of the issue through the General’s offer to go person- 
ally to Korea to settle the war. Whether or not Eisenhower 
can perform this miracle is immaterial; the people be- 
lieve that he can. Likewise, they believe that he can make 
good in other major instances where the Democrats have 
failed. 

This faith in Eisenhower as a leader is second only to 
the issue of peace itself as a factor accounting for his 
landslide. Despite all that the Democrats could do to dis- 
credit the General, and despite all the contradictions ap- 
parent in his acts and pronouncements, he remained in 
the popular mind an unassailable hero. A hero twice 
over, in fact, because he personified not only America’s 
victory in World War II but also the victory of every- 
man in that he had traveled the log-cabin route to destiny. 


In addition, he was the champion of the underdog party 
that had roamed the wilderness for two decades. Adlai 
E. Stevenson, on the other hand, was totally unknown 
to Americans until it became too late to do him any 
good, and the Truman record proved too great an alba- 
tross to carry. Nevertheless, he revealed himself to be a 
man of great stature, and perhaps a man of the future. 
In a European country, as leader of the opposition, he 
would be accorded a prominent place in public affairs; 
but it is an unfortunate peculiarity of our system that 
Stevenson, who sacrificed the Governorship of Illinois 
to run for the Presidency, will have no official base from 
which to lead the opposition. Yet it would be a great loss 
to the nation if he were forced into retirement. We fer- 
vently hope that some way will be found to employ this 
man’s great abilities, and that he will undertake the 
solemn but necessary task of overhauling his defeated 
party. 

Whereas everyone speculated, before the election, 
about the fate of the Republican party should it lose, 
none gave a thought to the future of the Democratic party 
in that event. What, indeed, will be its fate now that the 
South has been split and its big-city strongholds shat- 
tered? Byrnes, Byrd, Kennon, Shivers and the other 
dissident Southern Democrats can hardly take any honor- 
able course but to join openly and build the Republican 
party in the South—but will they? As for the city 
machines, they have long since grown obsolete, and need 
to be replaced by young and vital organisms. The Eisen- 
hower victory should not discourage Democrats but 
should cause them to undergo some necessary soul-search- 
ing and house-cleaning. Hailed for two decades as the 
party of liberalism, the Democrats had become, in prac: 
tice, the party of conservatism in the sense that it clung 
to ways and ideas rendered obsolete by time and events 
It had lost, above all, the capacity for self-criticism, and 
thus for regeneration. Even Governor Stevenson, as the 
campaign progressed, sometimes slipped into repetition 
of Democratic shibboleths, But now, rid of the pressures 
of vote-seeking, the Governor will have time to refurbish 
Democratic standards and organize new Democratic 
legions for future battle. 

The Republican party is, of course, in an excellent 
position to rejuvenate itself, and, in doing so, breathe 
new life into. the two-party system. At long last it has the 
opportunity, also, to give us the efficient government and 
responsible leadership it has often promised. The wild 
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criticisms that typified some of its leaders in opposition 
can not be tolerated in them as Administration spokes- 
men. The reckless opposition they displayed toward meas- 
ures designed to strengthen America must be inhibited 
now that the fate of America rests literally in their 
hands. Most important, the Old Guard must yield to 
the Young Turks, if the Eisenhower “crusade” is to have 
meaning beyond the election. 


Possessing so overwhelming a mandate from the- 


people, Eisenhower and his party can have no excuse for 
failing to carry out their responsibilities. First and fore- 
most, the President-elect must immediately reassure our 
allies, and warn our enemies, that his accession to power 
will be accompanied by no drastic change in foreign 
policy. After all, apart from disagreements over such mat- 
ters as the conduct of the Korean war, Eisenhower has 
repeatedly declared his support of NATO (which he him- 
self did so much to create), Point Four, the United Na- 
tions, and nearly every broad program fashioned to 
implement U.S. foreign policy. He should also pledge, at 
the same time, that he will neither embark upon military 
adventurism in Korea nor give way to appeasement, and 
that he will press for Eastern Europe’s liberation by 
political, but not military, means. Secondly, Eisenhower 
should reassure Americans that he will not attempt to un- 
dermine basic New and Fair Deal reforms, and that he 
will repudiate McCarthyism in deed if not in word. He 
should make clear at once and to all that he will not be 
the President of any privileged group but of all classes, 
and that he represents not the forces of reaction but those 
of moderation. 

The returns for Congress seem to bear out the thought 
we expressed just before the election, namely, that the 
broad course of the United States in domestic and for- 
eign affairs is pretty well set regardless of which party 
wins elections. The Republicans have obtained a slight 
majority in the new House of Representatives; it will 
therefore not differ markedly from the old House. At 
this writing, a day after election, it appears that the 
two parties will be evenly matched in the Senate, with 
maverick Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon perhaps hold- 
ing the balance. An earnest of future Senate attitudes is 
the fact that three of its truly isolationist and. reaction- 
ary Republican members were defeated: Kem of Mis- 
souri by Stuart Symington, Cain of Washington by 
Henry Jackson, and Ecton of Montana by Mike Mans- 
field. In West Virginia, incumbent Harley Kilgore bested 
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MR. TRUMAN: WAS HE STEVENSON'S ALBATROSS? 


the bigoted Chapman Revercomb. In addition, McCarthy 
ran far behind both Eisenhower and incumbent Gover- 
nor Kohler in Wisconsin, Jenner of Indiana trailed Eis- 
enhower by 200,000, and Bricker trailed the General 
in Ohio. These returns strengthen the Senate’s liberals 
and internationalists directly, and indirectly they act as a 
brake upon the remaining few reactionaries and isola- 
tionists. They clearly say, in short, that the American 
people will not tolerate any turning back. 

Still, much will depend upon the leadership of the new 
President. During the campaign, he gave evidence of 
truckling to the know-nothings of his party; but if that 
could be excused on grounds of expediency, Eisenhower 
—who owed his political debut to Republican liberals 
and moderates, and who was elected by a vote that de- 
finitely establishes him as a political force in his own 
right—can henceforth afford to show independence of 
mind and soundness of judgment both in his policies and 
in his choice of ‘cabinet and other leading personnel. It 
would be a most unfortunate and gratuitous act if, for 
example, he were to reward the McCarthys and Jenners 
by giving them an important voice in party and govern- 
ment councils; on the contrary, he ought to keep them 
as much under wraps as possible. 

Rarely before in our history has a President captivated 
so completely the faith of the people. We trust that, in 
the trying times ahead, Eisenhower will not betray the 
people’s faith. America will play its part by standing 
united behind him. The old era is dead; may the new 
bring greater prosperity, strengthened liberty, and per- 
manent peace. 
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The former Deputy Prime Minister warns that doctrine is not enough 


BRITISH LABOR MUST 


FACE FACTS 


By Herbert Morrison 





There have always been two types of Socialists: one fired primarily by class 
interest, dedicated to the rigid application of social theories, the other con- 
centrating on the day-by-day betterment of the life of all the people. Aneurin 


Bevan, the British Labor party’s great rebel, is a 
good example of the first, or dogmatic, type. Her- 
bert Merrison, like most of the Labor party’s 
leaders past and present, represents the second, or 
pragmatic, type of Socialist. This article is an 
abridgment of Mr. Morrison’s challenge to the 
Bevanites at the party’s recent Morecambe confer- 
ence, and it illustrates, in our view, pragmatic 
democratic socialism at its best. Mr. Morrison was 
Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary in 
the last Labor Government (1945-1950), and pre- 
viously served as Home Secretary in the wartime 
coalition cabinet of Winston Churchill. He has 
devoted his entire life to the cause of the British 
labor movement, helping to build through the ’30s 
and early °40s the organization which brought 





MORRISON 

Labor to power after the war. He served as chairman of the London County 
Council and in numerous Labor party posts before he entered the wartime 
cabinet. He has visited the United States many times and has been the guest 
of honor at several special anniversary dinners sponsored by THE New LEApER. 
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HAT Is the purpose of policy-making on the part 

of a great and responsible political party? It is, 
] submit, first of all to elaborate a policy sincerely calcu- 
lated to advantage our country, the world and all man- 
kind—the country and the world first and the party sec- 
ond. For anything which is contrary to the public inter- 
est is wrong in itself, and from a Socialist point of view 
also it is wrong. Secondly, we have to take into account 
the general outlook of the average British citizen of com- 
mon sense and progress if we are to win, not merely one 
election, but the next. We do not want to win merely be- 
cause of discontent with the other side; an election which 
is won on discontent does not give you a mandate to do 
anything, and we want a mandate to do a lot to make 
great changes in the economic and social life of our 
country. Therefore, we need a program which will com- 
mend itself to the common sense of the British progres- 
sive citizen, and we must state the ideas in language 
calculated to cause them to say, “Well, in general that 
is sensible and right.” 

As Chairman of the Labor party’s Policy Committee in 
1945, I had a considerable hand in shaping the electoral 
statement, Let Us Face the Future, for that election. 
which seemed to have a certain amount of success. Since 
then, we have had an intensive experience of government. 
One of the disturbing experiences of government is that 
you sometimes find that the facts are not exactly what 
you thought they would be, and account must be taken 
of that. The theme of our discussion today should be 
“Let Us Face the Facts.” 

What are a few of the fundamental economic facts 
with which we have got to deal? First, we must recognize 
how exceptionally dependent we are on our success in 
overseas trade. A failure in this respect can land us in 
mass unemployment and extensive poverty; we are more 
crucially involved in the success of overseas trade than 
any other country in the world. Therefore, not only 
must we plan nationally, but because we must do our 
very best to get the maximum export trade, we have also 
got to move on to the problem of international plan- 
ning and international economic controls and interna- 
tional economic cooperation, which will not be easy. 
It is no good thinking that, because we are Socialists and 
believe in international socialist planning, we can order 
the other countries to do socialist planning as well. We 
cannot even do that with Canada or Australia. Anybody 
who has been at the Foreign Office for five minutes 
knows that you cannot order sovereign states about or 
handle them even with the persuasive disciplinary powers 
of Whips in the House of Commons. International eco- 
nomic planning means give and take, and compromise 
from time to time. 

We must also be realistic about America. It really 
makes me a little tired now and again when some in our 
party, which sends to the peoples of all the world— 
Russians, Germans, Americans, all—greetings and wishes 
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for friendship and cooperation, pick out particular coun- 
tries for dislike and antagonism. If we are to solve world 
problems, the cooperation of all countries to the greatest 
practicable extent is necessary, and the United States is 
one of the vital elements in it. If we could only get it, the 
cooperation of the Soviet Union would be equally import- 
ant, equally vital. At all times, we must be ready to get 
the cooperation of the Soviet Union if we can possibly 
see that it is forthcoming. But do not let us think that 
America is Senator McCarthy any more than Britain is 
Sir Waldron Smithers [British ultra-Tory—Eb.]. It takes 
all sorts of people to make a nation. We really ought to 
be welcoming the great forces of progress in the United 
States—the American idealists with the world vision, the 
men who fashioned Marshall aid (which I believed, as 





TRANSFER OF MINERS MAY BOOST COAL OUTPUT 


Ernest Bevin did, was a genuine attempt to help a suffer- 
ing world), the America of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, the America of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Let us face 
the fact that the economic problems of the world cannot 
be solved without American and British cooperation as 
well as the cooperation of other countries. 

We mean business when we talk about the “war on 
want.” But let us face it: It will mean a substantial in- 
vestment program overseas by this country. Experts say 
we shall need a permanent surplus on the balance of pay- 
ments of £400 million a year. If that is right, then you 
and I will have to go without, so that our poorer com- 
rades in the backward areas can have a hope of a 
higher standard of living. And we shall need American 
dollars. 

My friend Harold Wilson was chairman of the Labor 
party committee which drafted an important report on 
the “war on want,” and this report sketched an excellent 
plan for world development. That plan referred to an an- 
nual capital investment in underdeveloped areas of ten 
billion dollars a year. But this is just a pipe dream un- 
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less an American administration is prepared to provide 
many, many millions of dollars for this purpose. Even 
if we ourselves could do without American aid, we could 
not dispense with it for the sake of our less fortunate fel- 
low-men. 

Furthermore, we are carrying a very heavy burden 
(1) through the loss of our overseas investments during 
the war, and (2) because of the fact that import prices 
are up four and a half times since 1938, whereas export 
prices are up only three and a half times. The loss of 
overseas investments costs us £500 million per annum. 
The change in the terms of trade which I have indicated 
is costing us £1,000 million per annum. Thus, the 
total additional exports needed for these two reasons 
alone is £1,500 million. This figure represents £30 per 
man, woman and child per annum or seven weeks’ work 
by the average wage earner. The Labor Government did 
push up exports—a great achievement—by 75 per cent 
over prewar. If we are to get by, we shall have to push 
that figure up to at least 100 per cent and maybe higher. 

It is no good saying that these things are automatically 
solved by legislation transferring industries from one 
ownership to another. Whether industry is publicly or 
privately owned, Government has to see to it that in- 
dustry plays its part in meeting this vital export trade. 


NEEDED: A SOCIALIST MORALE 


We are producing not quite as much coal as we were 
before the war, but we are producing more than we did 
in 1946, and that is largely the result of nationalization. 
Nationalized coal has served us well, but we must get 
more coal, and the problem of getting it is still to be 
solved. There are cases where, with the use of mine 
labor for underground development instead of immedi- 
ate production, we could markedly increase potential 
production. There are other cases where the voluntary 
transfer of labor from what are now uneconomic pits to 
economic pits could get an immediate noticeable increase 
in production. But we are a free democracy. We cannot 
pick men up by the scuffs of their necks in one coalfield 
and dump them down in another, as would have been 
done in Nazi Germany and no doubt is done in Com- 
munist totalitarian states. We are dealing with human 
beings and their feelings; you cannot solve such prob- 
lems by legislation or Orders in Council. To have a so- 
cialist policy, you must have a socialist morale in the 
heads and the souls of the men and women of the 
country. We have to persuade men and women to be 
willing to do things that they do not particularly want 
to do for the good of the community as a whole. We 
must get more and better technicians in the mining in- 
dustry as well as more miners, and if that means we have 
to pay a price for it, we will have to pay. Such a policy 
may mean temporary shortages. We may have to suffer 
today in order to be better off the day after tomorrow. 
Here again, we are up against the wider social morale, 





the social morale of the British people as a whole, and 
we have to find out whether they will be ready to put 
up with difficulties today so that better times may come 
in the not distant future. Here again, it cannot be done 
by legislation and ministerial edict. It can only be done 
by education and the spread of the socialist spirit in the 
minds even of non-Socialists so that they are willing to 
cooperate with the community for the good of all. 

Let us look at steel, another vital element in our econ- 
omy. Steel nationalization was right. The Iron and Steel 
Corporation has achieved success, and it has only been 
going a little while. But let us look at steel production. 
The United States in 1937 had an output of 50.57 
million tons of crude steel. By 1951, it had risen to 
93.87 million—nearly double. The Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics had an output of 17.54 million in 
1937; in 1951, it was 30.8 million—which is almost 
double. In West Germany, the output was 15.37 million 
in 1937, and by 1951, starting from zero after the war, 
it had risen to 13.29 million. But when we come to the 
United Kingdom, the increase is only from 12.98 million 
in 1937 to 15.64 million in 1951. Nationalization or no 
nationalization, it is a poor performance by Britain as 
compared with that of the United States, Germany and 
the U.S.S.R. And if we are to win the battle of exports, 
one of the big elements is a big increase in engineering 
products; if we are to have that increase in engineering 
products and carry rearmament as well, we must have a 
material increase in steel. 

The next basic element in our economy is food. The 
prices of imported food are likely to go on rising. The 
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THE REBELS—Insurgent group in the British Labor party, led by Aneurin Bevan (left) and Harold Wilson, 





believes in more nationalization, less dependence on America, cuts in defense, increase in social services. 


world population is going up by 1.25 per cent per an- 
mum, yet world agricultural production is increasing by 
nly 0.3 per cent per annum. World consumption is go- 
ing forward at a greater rate than world production. Con- 
sequently, we must produce more food at home. We 
have had success already under the Labor Government. 
In 1938, less than one-third of our food was produced 
athome; today, it is nearly one-half. We must fight hard 
0 that we can eventually produce two-thirds of our home 
food requirements. 


CONTROL DOESN'T CURE ALL 


These are the priorities, the things that will require 
the first attention of the next Labor Government, and I 
suggest that future schemes for control over our eco- 
nomic resources, including nationalization (of which, of 
course, we shall do more), should be related to those in- 
ecapable facts of life. Powers of economic planning and 
control are vital, but they do not automatically solve any- 
thing. There is something more vital: That is the willing- 
tess of our fellow humans in all ranks of industry to 
play the game. 

There is inequality in the distribution of capital 
wealth which will have to be considered and plans pre- 
pared in relation to it, because that means the concen- 
ration of economic power and lack of social equality. 
And in social equality we have still a long way to go. 
These class barriers are subtle things. They will not be 
abolished overnight. It will take a long time to break 
them down—and in all this the program of education 
plays a great part. 

This problem of the participation of workers, of con- 
sultation in industry, of getting genuine cooperation be- 
‘ween management and labor, is only beginning. It is a 
complex one with human feelings in it, and management 
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has got to play a part in solving it. But I know my trade- 
union friends will agree when I say that they have to play 
their part in solving it, too. And the trade-union rank 
and file, including the shop stewards, have got to play 
their part as well in solving it in a practical way. In all 
this field, there is plenty of scope for active participation 
in industry and also in social life—not just in national 
politics, but in local government and the cooperative 
movement as well. 

Finally, may I say that we have to impress the country, 
our entire country, including that 25 per cent of the 
working class who are still voting Tory. We have to con- 
vince these people. It is no good merely hating them, be- 
cause that will only make them worse. It is far better to 
talk nicely to them. We have to convince them that we 
know what we are talking about and that we are ready 
to face unwelcome, as well as welcome, facts; that we 
are responsible and that our first duty is to our country 
and our people, and also to the world. We cannot solve 
our problems merely by passing self-gratifying resolu- 
tions. What the nation wants to know is how best to get 
a living, how best to play a worthy part in the world 
and to set an example. It is less interested in dogmas, 
in the gospel of a doctrinaire type. 

We believe that our Labor party is worthy of the 
task that it has been set. We believe that our Labor party 
is fitted to the task because it is the party of ordinary 
men and ordinary women, because it is a Socialist party, 
because we all believe in those ethical ideals of socialism 
which are the common heritage of humanity—of the 
world at large and of the peoples of all countries. The 
Labor party is the party of all people of good will. Let 
us be ready to face the difficulties and the problems, and 
let us recognize that we have a great but an inspiring 
task ahead. 








THE HOME FRONT 


HE CAMPAIGN 
closed has been the occasion of 


a deep sense of guilt. Americans have 


which has just 


felt unworthy of their place as demon- 
of de- 


mocracy. In particular, the charges 


strators of the mechanism 
and counter-charges flung back and 
forth by McCarthy, Nixon, Truman 
and less distinguished epithet-wield- 
ers have led more than one writer to 
lament that in 1952 we have sunk 
to an unusually low level. 

Let me cheer you up. We are bad 
now, but we used to be worse. I 
justify this easygoing conclusion by 
going back to the first campaign in 
which I took an though 
modest, part. That was in 1896. In 


active, 


the little Ohio college in which | 
was then pursuing education, among 
other things, | had the honor of 
serving as president of the Repub- 
lican club. That was the time when 
William McKinley 


famous front-porch campaign. The 


conducted his 


candidate waited in dignity on his 
wide verandah and his admirers came 
to him by the trainload from far 
across the continent. 

My fellow chartered a 
train for this thrilling journey of de- 
votion. As a symbol of our admira- 


students 


tion, we offered to the advocate of 
the gold standard a large American 
flag—and I, of course, was expected 
to make the presentation. For some 
gasping moments, I stood upon that 
vast expanse of front porch amid 
the maples of Canton’s Main Street 
and exchanged words with the great 
man. As I recall it, what the steady- 
gazing and rather Websterian states- 
man had to say was to the effect that 


By William E. Bohn 


Mud-slinging, 
Gay ‘90s Style 


such intelligent young men and 
women as we obviously were would 
inevitably vote for him and for the 
cause of gold. 

I shall not maintain, of course, 
that William McKinley’s behavior 
was not more dignified than that of 
Harry Truman. The words of relig- 
ion were often on his lips and I am 
sure that he never descended to a 


But the 


campaign conducted for him by his 


low or slanderous idiom. 


subordinates and by the newspapers 
was so debased that I would not trust 
my memory of it had I not at hand 
the crumbling file of the New York 
Times to bear me out. 

Let me jot down a few items which 
figured in the ferocious effort neces- 
sary to beat back William Jennings 
Bryan’s attack on the cross of gold. 
First of all came the systematic 
propaganda to debase the Democratic 
candidate in the eyes of the people. 
It was a difficult thing to do. Bryan 
had graduated from college with hon- 
ors. He was a respected member of 
the Presbyterian church. He was a 
handsome and well-behaved member 
of society. He was an orator with 
talents which I have never seen 
equaled. But, in the course of a few 
months, the major part of the public 
was persuaded that he was a shift- 
less n’er-do-well and—in the end— 
that his mind was reeling. 

The Times was in those days, as 
now, pledged to fairness in the re- 
porting of the news. But even this 
presumably non-partisan organ col- 


laborated in creating the impression 
that the Democratic standard-bearer 
was not merely a tramp but an idiot. 


The alleged evidence of his insanity 
followed a long barrage of general 
denunciation. People of 1952 will 
recognize this bit from a letter in the 
Times (October 10, 1896) : “Why is 
it that atheism and blasphemy are al- 
ways found in the company of com. 
munism and anarchy?” 

Finally, the journalists got down 
to business. The Times quoted a long 
Philadelphia dispatch from the Port. 
land Oregonian (October 11): 

“When Bryan spoke in Philadel. 
phia, one of the most eminent 
physicians of that city, who at. 
tended the meeting solely out of 
professional interest in the candi- 
date’s case, gave it as his opinion 
that Mr. Bryan was suffering from 
mental disorders. 

“There is not the least danger 
that he will reach a place where 
the more advanced stages of his 
mania will make him a menace 
to the public safety or to the peace 
of th: world. Nothing worse is to 
be feared than his relapse. after 
the campaign, into the mental 
darkness and physical weakness 
which made so quick an end of 
poor Greeley.” 

In the exceptionally fair and decent 
Times, this legend of insanity was 
repeated right up to Election Day. 

On October 22, 1896, the Times 
printed an editorial: “The great iron 
and steel factories in the Pittsburgh 
district have on hand many hun 
dreds of orders for work all con 
ditioned upon the election of Me- 
Kinley.” On October 25, it re 
ported: “Alexander Brown. a Balti- 
more banker, said: ‘I know of at least 
$16,000,000 that will go into various 
enterprises, provided the cause of 
gold triumphs.’” On the previous 
day, Bryan had declared in Illinois: 
“In these hard times, . . . I do not 
want to advise laboring men to do 
anything which would lose them their 
employment. They should wear Re 
publican buttons if 
march in Republican parades . - - 
and even contribute to Republican 
campaign funds.” 

Nice people in those days. Very t 
ligious and everything. But when it 
came to winning political campaigns, 
hell was the limit. 


necessary, 
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Israel’s Foreign Minister views its problems and finds the prospects hopeful 


TEL Aviv 
N A DAY blessed with 95 de- 
el in the shade and 80 per 
cent humidity, Israeli Foreign Min- 
ister Moshe Sharett received me for 
an exclusive interview, the first 
granted since his return from his re- 
cent visit to the United States and 
Canada. The Foreign Ministry, whose 
impending transfer to Jerusalem gave 
tise to international discussions and 
diplomatic notes, is situated in the 
former German colony of Sarona, to 
which many new buildings have been 
added since 1948. 

Sharett is medium-sized. Expres- 
sive eyes and mobile features give 
accent to his carefully chosen words. 
He has a fluent command of eight 
languages, among them Turkish and 
Arabic: this is the only thing he is 
vain about. His small moustache is 
responsible for a remote likeness to 
Charlie Chaplin. 

Human contact is quickly estab- 
lished, as Sharett, who smiles often, 
combines two important attributes: 
charm and a sense of humor. 

The literal translation of his sur- 
name. which he assumed in 1949, 
means “to serve.” Formerly, he was 
called Shertok. Family traditions— 
his father was an intellectual, a Zion- 
ist dreamer, and a translator of 
Josephus- -brought him to Zionism 
At 5, Moshe was 
learning Hebrew. At 11, 
in 1906, he emigrated together with 
his family from Kherson, near 
Odessa, to what was then Palestine. 


at an early age: 
already 
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Exclusive Interview with 


MOSHE SHARETT 


By Alfred Joachim Fischer 


As a youngster attending the first 
Hebrew high school founded in 
Palestine, Sharett joined the Zionist 
labor movement. His family settled 
in an Arab village and Moshe learned 
to speak fluently the language of his 
neighbors. With many of them he 
established good personal relation- 
ships and even friendships. To this 
day, Israel’s Foreign Minister is free 
from any feeling of superiority or 
contempt toward the defeated Arabs. 


MARKET FOR ARABS 


Fully conscious of the geograph- 
ical position of his country, Sharett 
knows that Israel, although Western 
in outlook, belongs territorially to 
the East. He fully realizes, also, the 
advantages of open frontiers, of free 
passage through the Suez Canal, and 
of the potentially great mass market 
in the Middle East. He believes that 
the Arab initiators of the economic 
warfare now going on in the region 
are suffering more from it than 
Israel, which, he adds, “is always 
ready for peace.” 

“As a market, Israel is today more 
important for the Arab countries 
than the Arab countries are for 
Israel. We have not suffered in the 
least from the lack of markets for 
our export goods. The problem for 
Israel is solely to increase her pro- 
ductivity. The situation of the Arabs 
is quite different. They have found no 
substitute for the market which Israel 
offered for their wheat, poultry, 
fruit, vegetables and cotton. Israel 


today exports finished goods to Fin- 
land, the Scandinavian monarchies, 
Holland, Switzerland, Italy, Cyprus 
and even India, instead of to the 
Arab world.” 

What foreign reaction did Sharett 
expect after the almost simultaneous 
peace offer to Egypt and the decision 
to prolong military service from two 
to two-and-a-half years? 

“I don’t anticipate any special re- 
action. There is no connection be- 
tween military service and references 
to Egypt. We are always on the alert 
to find out whether any of the Arab 
states is ready to engage in peace 
talks with us and that state of alert- 
ness certainly applies to Egypt to- 
day.” 

Sharett regards peace with the 
Arabs as Israel’s paramount aim. He 
realizes, however, that Israel’s neigh- 
bors may not be ready to conclude a 
peace for some time to come. For this 
reason, he regards prolonged mili- 
tary service as the only means of 
keeping a sufficiently large force un- 
der arms. He rejects the recent 
threats of the Syrian dictator Shi- 
shekly: 

“In spite of our sincere and irre- 
vokable readiness for peace, Israel 
has to be prepared to hit back if 
provoked.” 

As long as this acute danger con- 
tinues, he regards as an attack upon 
the security of the state the protest 
of certain parties like Mapam and 
the Communists against military aid 
sought from America. He charges 
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SHARETT 


CONTINUED 


that these parties had also engaged 
in “purely demagogic criticism of 
American economic aid, upon which 
Israel’s very existence and the de- 
velopment of the country are vitally 
dependent.” 

Of decisive importance in the de- 
velopment of Sharett’s whole out- 
look were the five years spent at 
the London School of Economics 
after World War I. His political 
ideology, as a result, approached that 
of British Labor. I wondered aloud 
whether Sharett, after his many dis- 
appointments in the British Labor 
Government, which even imprisoned 
him for several weeks, still believed 
in the international mission of Brit- 
ish Socialism. Without personal re- 
sentment, he answered: 

“I am a firm believer in the his- 
toric mission of British Labor to 
demonstrate the possibility of achiev- 
ing a just social order by democratic 
means without any violent upheavals 
or any curtailment of liberty. Nat- 
urally, relations between Great Brit- 
ain and Israel are on a unique plane. 
These relations, which, lay in ruins 
only a few years ago, are now being 
rebuilt on new foundations. And this 
work of rebuilding is steadily pro- 
gressing.” 

For twenty-five years, Sharett had 
served the Jewish Agency in the 
capacity, so to speak, of its “Foreign 
Minister.” As such, in spite of British 
reluctance, he effected the formation 
of the Jewish Brigade. He always 
fought passionately for free immi- 
gration. Since the birth of Israel, 
masses of Jews have come there from 
the Arab countries. How does he 
visualize the cultural integration of 
these people with their 
Oriental background? 

“In the cultural field, they will be 
assimilated as were others from 
Rumania, Germany, Russia, and so 
on. Within one generation, this proc- 
ess of assimilation has been achieved. 
The two most important and power- 
ful agencies working toward this end 
are the schools and the Army—in 
fact, the Army itself is 
school. There is 


peculiar 


one big 


a very marked 


difference between Israel as a melt- 
ing-pot for the Jews and the United 
States as a melting-pot for all diverse 
elements. In the United States, the 
consciousness of common identity 
and common purpose is the final 
product of the process of integration. 
In Israel, it is the starting-point. 
Otherwise, the immigrants would not 
have come here.” 

Ever since the establishment of 
the State of Israel, Sharett has 
directed its foreign policy. In Amer- 
ica and Canada, he dealt not only 
with the highest officials, he also had 
to build new contacts and renew old 
ones with the Jews of the New World 
still so important to his country. 
(During his recent two months’ visit, 
he gave an average of four lectures 
and speeches daily.) 

Sharett’s talks with American 
statesmen were aimed at directing 
U.S. aid into channels which would 
take into account the special needs 
of Israel’s economy, such as the lack 
of long-term credit. It would be in- 
teresting to know whether Washing- 
ton showed sufficient understanding 
for the big problems of this immi- 
grant country and whether Sharett 
is satisfied with the aid granted. 

Among the statesmen to whom I 
put the second question, he is the 
only one who does not answer nega- 
tively or at least with great reserva- 
tions. 

“Yes, emphatically yes, I have to 
answer in the affirmative to both 
questions, It is actually a great boon 
to the State of Israel that it came 
into being in an era when aid, as 
extended by the U.S. Government, 
has become an integral part of rela- 
tions among the free nations. 

The American Government’s guar- 
antee of U.S. investors in Israel is 
an important step, from which we 
expect a stimulus for greater and 
urgently needed investments.” 

He smiled when I asked him wheth- 
er the scale of investments until now 
has come up to expectations: “We are 
never satisfied with anything and al- 
ways want more.” 


Through his brilliant speech in 








Parliament, Foreign Minister Sharett 
had overcome a great part of the an- 
tagonism against the acceptance of 
German reparations and thus made 
possible direct negotiations between 
Israel and the Bonn Federal Re. 
public. In his speeches, he com. 
plained bitterly about the position of 
the surviving Jews of Eastern Ger- 
many, who could not expect any re- 
habilitation. Although all claims for 
East German reparations remained 
without the slightest response, I un- 
derstand that Israel will not re 
nounce her claims and will voice 
them at every opportunity. 

I wondered how the reparations 
from West Germany would be used. 
Sharett replied: “It is my business 
to get the reparations and the busi- 
ness of the Minister of Finance to use 
them. My job is production, not dis- 
tribution. But you may rest assured 
that they will be put to the best pos- 
sible use.” 


NOT NEUTRAL 


During an _ exclusive interview, 
Swedish Prime Minister Tage 
Erlander had explained to me that 
his country was neutral from a mili- 
tary, but not from an ideological 
viewpoint. Is Israel in the same or 
in a similar position? 

“We are certainly not neutral 
ideologically. As for the military side, 
we need arms and equipment for our 
own defense and, since we are not 
neutral ideologically, we must be and 
are indeed ready to defend not only 
our independence, but also our de- 
mocracy, should it ever be threatened. 
Furthermore, we realize the world: 
wide indivisibility of the struggle for 
democracy’s future, which means that 
we must be ready to play our part in 
defending our territory. We do not 
think that there is a nation in the 
world more ardent in its wish never 
to see a third world war threaten the 
future of civilization and the very 
existence of mankind. But we share 
the widespread conviction that oné 
of the ways of averting a catastrophe 
is to be ever ready to meet its poten: 
tial menace.” 
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G EORGE SANTAYANA’S special gifts 
gave him a special, though 
widely spread, public. It gave him 
also a unique, though lonely and am- 


biguous, place in contemporary 
thought. In the first place, a good 
many readers questioned whether in 
the strict sense it was thought at all, 
whether it was not rather a brooding 
and mellifluous rumination, an in- 
cantation of thought, poetic, glossy 
and (if the truth be told) rather 
vague. Santayana was a poet (his 
sonnets in a classical or neo-classic 
mould are minor masterpieces) and 
he was a poet always in prose, too— 
some felt too much so for a phil- 
osopher. If he was a philosopher, he 
was one who could not be pinned 
down, and one who, for all his gifts 
of dialectic, refused to speak in the 
formal categories of the schools. 

The ambiguities lay deeper, how- 
ever, than that of the purple patch of 
which he has been accused, or the 
hypnosis of connotative prose, or the 
glamorous distraction of epithets that 
seemed all image and dream. The 
paradox lay deeper. From the very 
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The Paradox of 






SANTAYANA 


His work is a rare combination of diverse elements— 


materialism and mysticism, imagery and skepticism; 


Dr. Edman views it as ‘the mythology of wisdom’ 


By Irwin Edman 


outset, from The Sense of Beauty, 
which he published in 1897, it was 
clear that Santayana was a material- 
ist and empiricist. Man was for him 
a mortal creature, an animal born 
and born to die. Man’s reason could 
use the intelligible, orderly, mechan- 
ical forces of nature to build himself 
a relatively stable and ordered so- 
ciety. His myths were fables of effica- 
cious truth, 

But the materialist in Santayana is 
always shot through with Platonic 
gleams, with transcendental longings. 
Even as far back as The Life of 
Reason, published in 1905, Santa- 
yana broached the themes of eternal 
essences. The mortal creature has 
vistas of immortality, and beautiful 
things and persons suggest to San- 
tayana, as to Plato, eternal and 
changeless beauty. Much later, in the 
long series called Realms of Being, 
Santayana was to treat the realm of 
essence as if, in some ambiguous 
way, it had its own proper changeless 
being. He was to display a sympathy 
with Hindu speculations on Brahma 
and escape from the world of illu- 


Professor of Philosophy at Columbia University; 
Author, “Philosopher’s Holiday” and other books 


sion or assumption or animal faith 
to mystic identification with pure be- 
ing itself. There was always a mystic 
hidden at the heart of this materialist. 

Santayana was a paradox, too, so 
far ‘as: religion was concerned. Re- 
ligion (it is his by now famous no- 
tion) is literally false but poetically 
true. He is said to have replied to 
someone who asked him what his re- 
ligion was, “There is no God, but * 
Mary is His mother.” Literal-minded 
naturalists in philosophy were im- 
patient with a philosopher who would 
not come out flatly and deny God, 
and yet who had no patience himself 
with those who insisted on literal ex- 
istence. Immortality was a myth in 
the sense of a perpetual existence 
after death. But “ideal” immortality, 
the experience of timelessness, was a 
fact of experience. Perishing man 
had insights into, and visions of, 
eternity. 

There was paradox, too, in San- 
tayana’s treatment of esthetic mat- 
ters, central in his feeling and his 
thinking as these were. The Sense of 
Beauty was an attempt, still classic- 
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SANTAYANA CONTINUED 


ally firm and sensibly clear, to think 
of the esthetic experience in terms 
of the actual interrelationship of the 
observer and the observed object, of 
the “materials of beauty” in the ob- 
ject seen or heard—partly in the ob- 
ject itself, partly in the observing 
The small book is still a 


miracle of precise perception of what 


psy che. 


happens in sensation, in form and in 
expression in the experience of 
beauty. But there is throughout, too, 
a genuinely Platonic sense of beauty, 
eternal and changeless, “the soul’s 
pledge of a possible conformity with 
the good.” 

Perhaps the greatest of the am- 
biguities in Santayana is in politics. 
He was, in essence, a spiritual aristo- 
crat, almost an anarchist. He said 
that the function 
like the function of all mechanisms, 


of government. 


was to provide the necessary con: 
ditions toward and for freedom. His 
own feelings were traditional and 
hieratic, and he sympathized with 
traditional and hierarchic societies. 
He was also a realist who thought 
that’ politics was dependent on a 


play of powers, not on a play of 
rhetoric. But he was inclined almost 
to worship, as well as to respect, 
power as a going concern, and to re- 
spect established hierarchies where 
he found them, as he did in both 
Communist Russia and Fascist Italy. 
His view of politics was touched 
with romanticism as well as realism, 
and he found something to admire 
where more earthbound liberalism 
found ruthlessness or worse. There 
are things in Santayana’s political 
philosophy which have always 
troubled even his warmest admirers, 
of whom I am one. He wrote of the 
contemporary world as one who 
scarcely lived in it at all, and did not 
know it very well. But when he stayed 
in the domain of larger and wider 
issues, of government as the machin- 
ery which, at its best, rendered the 
spirit free to live beyond the ma- 
chinery of government, he was at his 
best. 

In his later years, when Santayana 
turned to his long analysis of the 
Realms of Being, he broached a no- 
tion of “eternal essences” and intui- 


tion of them which left many puzzles 
for technical critics. But the general 
scope of these later volumes is grand 
and persuasive, especially the notion 
of the realm of matter in which the 
psyche emerges, the realm of spirit 
in which it finds liberation and peace. 
Santayana remains in another sense 
ambiguous. It is hard to place him: 
Is he a reflective man of letters whose 
theme was the universe? Is he a phil- 
osopher who happens to be inescap- 
ably also a man of letters? Will he 
remain as an anthologist, as it were. 
of human wisdom, or as a philosoph- 
er in his own right? It is difficult to 
tell. But it is not too much to guess 
that, in some modulation or perhaps 
merger of these genres, he will en- 
dure. He has the note of the classic 
common sense of Aristotle and the 
perspective of infinity of Spinoza. He 
seems an alien in the modern world, 
but not an alien in the general con- 
text of that wide and deep human 
orthodoxy which outtives fashions in 
philosophy and religion. In sum. 
George Santayana’s work is the myth- 
ology of wisdom. 





REVOLTING 


Novel Slanders English Peasant Revolt of 1381. 


in the Daily Worker. 


With what concern that red-eyed jerker 
Of salty tears, the Daily Worker, 
Protests the way some rightist dolt 

Has written of the great revolt 

And in a manner quite unpleasant 


Has called the noble peasant “‘peasant.”’ 
if 


These simple folk were not barbarians 
But, like their Chinese friends, agrarians, 
And now they’re set upon, we find, 
Insulted, slandered and maligned... . 


They’d go to court, no doubt, and sue, 


If this were 1382. 


Headline 


BIG SHAVER 


Gromyko Buys Up U.S. Razors, Blades——Newspaper headline. 


Gromyko, like the other Russ, 

Buys everything he can from us, 

And in this instance fills his lack 

Of shaving goods and scurries back, 

His baggage crammed, behind the Curtain 
With razor blades that shave for certain. 


While common men in Russia chip, 
With local blades, their chin and lip, 
Or grow a beard to hide the scars, 
More freely-roving commissars 

And diplomats fill up their pouches 


And have no cause for beards or ouches. 


| 
—Richard Armour 
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DALLIN 


HE AMERICANS should keep their 

hands off German youth!” ex- 
claimed the usually quiet and sedate 
Chancellor of West Germany in the 
Bundestag the other day. For once, 
Adenauer had the entire Parliament 
behind him. At the same time, the 
Communist Tégliche Rundschau in 
Berlin was running a scare headline: 
“United States Sets Up Murder Com- 
mission on German Territory.” The 
incident involved, though virtually 
overlooked in this country in the ex- 
citement of the Presidential cam- 
paign, marked a major setback in 
German-American relations. 

Not long after the outbreak of 
war in Korea, the American authori- 
ties in Germany started to organize 
a guerrilla force to carry out acts of 
sabotage in the event that West Ger- 
many was overrun by Soviet armies. 
The task was assigned to represen- 
tatives of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. Lacking an adequate grasp 
of German realities and the orienta- 
tion of the various political groups, 
the agency directed its attention and 
favors to the Bund Deutscher Jugend 
(Association of German Youth), an 
organization both anti-Communist 
(though undoubtedly Communist-in- 
filtrated) and violently anti-Socialist. 
The American-sponsored guerrilla 
group was set up under the studiedly 
neutral name of “Technical Service.” 

Over a thousand young Germans, 
armed with American weapons, in- 
cluding machine-guns and grenades, 
Were put into training for guerrilla 
warfare. The leaders of the “Techni- 
cal Service,” however, were soon en- 
gaged not only in military drill but 
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EAST and WEST 


By David J. Dallin 


How to Lose 
Friends in Germany 


in the formulation of wide-ranging 
political plans for. “saving” West 
Germany. Their blueprint called for 
the assassination of prominent lead- 
ers of the Social Democratic party, 
including Erich Ollenhauer, the 
party head; Max Brauer, Mayor of 
Hamburg, who had lived in the 
United States during the Hitler per- 
iod; and Heinrich Zinnkann, Interior 
Minister of the state of Hesse. The 
leaders of the “Technical Service” 
naively supposed that their activities 
would remain unknown to the Bonn 
authorities, 
ultimately raided by the police. Ger- 
hard Peters, top leader of the group, 
escaped and took refuge in a build- 
ing guarded by American troops. 
When August Zinn, the Socialist 
President of Hesse, reported to the 
legislature on the affair, his statement 
startled the entire nation. Usually 
pro-American politicians and news- 


but their offices were 


papers gave vent to their anger. The 
United States came under sharp at- 
tack and ridicule; a spokesman of 
the Bonn Government charged it with 
“violating the spirit of the European 
Defense Community.” 

The American agencies involved 
issued no statements of any kind; 
all of a sudden, it seemed that no one 
was responsible for the affair. Samuel 
teber, Deputy High Commissioner in 
Germany, declared that United States 
officials “had been unaware of what 


the organization was plotting.” But 
can we really believe that they knew 
nothing about their partners in the 
“Technical Service”? Is it conceiv- 
able that, after more than a year 
of collaboration, they did not realize 






what sort of political thinking dom- 
inated the Bund Deutscher Jugend 
and that “liquidation” of West Ger- 
many’s Socialist leaders in the best 
Hitler-Stalin tradition was point No. 
1 in their program? 

Last spring, in Hanover, I had a 
conversation with an intelligent and 
well-informed Socialist leader. In dis- 
cussing American policies in Ger- 
many, he angrily criticized our col- 
laboration with the Bund Deutscher 
Jugend. “You'll see,” he said. “You 
Americans have a surprise in store 
for you!” 

At the time, I must confess, I un- 
derestimated the incompetence and 
stupidity of some American repre- 
sentatives in Germany. I thought that 
my informant was exaggerating, and 
I failed to mention the conversation 
in any of my articles for THE NEw 
LEADER or other publications. The 
point is, however, that I, a private in- 
dividual with no official connections, 
was able to learn of this situation in 
a casual discussion. I cannot believe 
that the American authorities could 
not have obtained the same informa- 
tion. 

The Social Democratic party, 
whose leaders were slated for liqui- 
dation by the U.S.-sponsored guerril- 
las in the event of a Soviet attack, 
is today the second largest party in 
West Germany and may well emerge 
the victor in next year’s elections. In 
that case, Erich Ollenhauer, victim 
No. 1 on the purge list, will be the 
leader of a sovereign government 
whose friendship is essential to the 
success of American policies in West- 
ern Europe. 

At a time when Moscow is bend- 
ing every effort to sabotage German- 
American relations, an American 
agency has taken it upon itself to act 
in such a way as to influence German 
public opinion in a pro-Soviet direc- 
tion. If there is such a thing as un- 
American activities, an example of it 
is furnished by these gentlemen who, 
whether by ignorance or intent, have 
helped to turn the people of a great 
European nation against the United 
States, 











LIBERATION OR CONTAINMENT? 





We Can Free 
The Satellites Now 


The alternative, says a Bulgarian leader, will be Soviet annexation and war 





On September 29, David J. Dallin introduced a symposium on the key question 
of U.S. foreign policy: Should we launch an offensive to free the peoples be- 
hind the Iron Curtain or continue our program of containment and propa- 
ganda penetration of the Soviet Empire? The question was hardly skimmed 
during the campaign, but bears serious consideration. Our first contributor, 
Dr. G. M. Dimitrov, has been arrested by Nazis, Fascists and Communists in 
the course of thirty years as a leader of the Bulgarian Agrarian party. He has 
served three times as Secretary-General of the International Peasant Union. 





By George 


avip J. DALLIN touches a sore 
D spot when he contends that in- 
ternational tension will continue in- 
definitely and increase unless the 
Communist-enslaved peoples behind 
the Iron Curtain are liberated. In- 
deed, war will be inevitable if mea- 
sures are not taken for the early lib- 
eration of the peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain, by using the peaceful means 
of the UN to compel the observance 
of all international agreements and 
obligations assumed by the Kremlin 
and its satellite governments. 
The liberation of the 
European countries is a question 
which involves not only the freedom 
and independence of the peoples of 
those countries, but the very exist- 
ence of the entire free world. Its out- 
come will determine whether war 
can be avoided, and whether eternal 
peace and brotherhood among na- 
tions will ultimately be established. 
As early as 1943, when the au- 
thoritative Soviet foreign-policy or- 
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M. Dimitrov 


gan, War and the Working Class, 
launched its attack against Russia’s 
Western allies, I asked a prominent 
Soviet diplomat: “What is the mean- 
ing of all this? Why are you attack- 
ing your allies whom you need so 
desperately?” His answer was direct 
and cynical: 


“For us, the end of the conflict 
with Germany means the begin- 
ning of another with the Western 
plutocrats. Should we wait until 
they have entrenched themselves 
in Europe again, and have de- 
prived us of it once more? Noth- 
ing will really have been accom- 
plished and no victory will have 
been won for us until the heads of 
the British and American imper- 
ialists have been crushed. The de- 
struction merely of the minor 
capitalist centers does not settle 
the final outcome of the struggle.” 


The conquest of the small coun- 
tries is consequently a means of 
moving the Bolshevik front forward, 
but it is not Moscow’s final objec- 


tive. The ultimate goal is the United 
States of America. This is because 
the U.S. is the economic and military 
fortress of the democratic world, a 
well-organized power which can op- 
pose the Bolshevik conspiracy and, 
in alliance with all other democratic 
nations, wipe it out. The Soviet 
Union uses the small nations as tem- 
porary bases while preparing for an 
attack against the main enemy posi- 
tion. Their ostensibly independent 
diplomatic offices and representatives 
abroad act as convenient covers for 
Soviet espionage and fifth columns. 

Today, we are faced with a new 
phase in the advance of Soviet im- 
perialism. Preparations for the offi- 
cial absorption of the satellites into 
the Soviet Union are almost com- 
plete. The Soviet Union will then be 
ready to move on to new conquests 
in Turkey, Greece, Yugoslavia and 
the Middle East. As a result, war will 
be inevitable. Thus, the policy of 
“containment” is not only impossible 
and absurd, but is, in effect, a policy 
of war. 

Lenin once said that war was the 
most faithful ally of Bolshevism. It 
follows that the Bolsheviks avoid war 
only when they feel sure that they 
will lose it. They are now waiting un- 
til they are prepared, when they will 
take the initiative at the opportune 
time and place. In the meantime, they 
advance their cause by stirring up 
civil war, revolution and insurrection. 
It follows, therefore, that Stalin’s ad- 
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vance can be stopped, ultimately, 
only by calling his bluff. 

As long as the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain exist, even though 
in name only, as “independent” na- 
tions, the possibility of liberation 
without war exists. On the basis of 
the United Nations Charter and the 
Bulgarian, Rumanian and Hungar- 
ian peace treaties, the UN can de- 
mand that free elections be held in 
the satellite countries and that the 
Soviet Union withdraw peacefully be- 
hind its pre-1939 borders, or face 
destruction in all-out war. The Soviet 
Union, realizing that it could never 
win such a struggle, would unques- 
tionably pull back to prepare for a 
more favorable time. In 1948, an of- 
ficial. representative of a Communist 
government said to me: 

“There will be no war, because, 
if presented with an ultimatum, 
the Soviet Union will retreat.” 
Any one who has studied Lenin- 

ism thoroughly knows that the basic 
difference between it and Trotskyism 
is that the latter, in the name of in- 
ternational revolution, was always 
ready to take risks, even when such 
risks threatened Soviet power itself. 
Trotskyism, in other words, stood for 
the principle of all or nothing. Lenin 
and Stalin, on the other hand, ad- 
vocated building socialism and com- 
munism in one country and making 
Russia serve as a springboard for 
the further advance of Bolshevism 
wherever possible but without up- 
setting the Soviet status quo. Stalinist 
Russia, therefore, will not sacrifice 
itself for the sake of retaining the 
foreign countries which it has swal- 
lowed; like a snake which spits out 
its hastily gulped prey when en- 
dangered, the Soviet Union will dis- 
gorge the satellites if challenged ser- 
iously, 

If the free world permits Stalin to 
incorporate the satellites officially in- 
to the Soviet Union, however, war 
Will be inevitable. Rather than dis- 
gorge the newly-annexed areas, which 
would signify to the Soviet peoples 
the beginning of the end of Commu- 
nist rule, the Soviet dictators will 
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EAST BERLIN: PREPARATIONS FOR ABSORPTION ARE ALMOST COMPLETE 


take the risk even of a new world 
war. 

The problem of liberating the 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain is 
therefore one which must be solved 
peacefully now, for otherwise it will 
have to be solved by war later on. 
If these peoples are to be liberated 
peacefully, it must be before they 
have been formally incorporated in 
the U.S.S.R. and, furthermore, be- 
fore the Soviets overtake the West in 
atomic weapons. Had they already 
done so, they would have launched 
an all-out attack long ago. 

War is made inevitable by those 
who naively believe that time is 
working for the West and that Bol- 
shevism can be stopped and con- 
tained by hymns about brotherly co- 
existence. Wasting time means not 
only wasting the resistance forces in 
the enslaved countries; it also means 
handing the Soviet conspirators time 
to extricate themselves from their 
critical economic, political and mili- 
tary problems at home and abroad, 
which they are concealing by means 
of successful bluffs. The Bolsheviks 
are strong only in their ability to 
keep the democratic world in a state 
of tension, and to conceal the holes 
in their rotten ship of state. Ap- 


peasement of Stalin—like appease- 
ment of Hitler in the 1930s—only 
encourages new aggression and 
brings war nearer. 

It is particularly naive -to count 
on a peaceful settlement after Stal- 
in’s death. Aggressive though Stalin 
may appear, he actually represents a 
brake on the Bolshevik war machine. 
This is due not only to his ad- 
vanced age, but also to his exper- 
ience: Blind as he is, he still prob- 
ably realizes better than anyone else 
that war with the democratic world, 
in the present American era, can only 
bring him to the same end that over- 
took Hitler. If Stalin dies tomorrow, 
however, the various pretenders to 
the succession, in their efforts to 
prove that they are more Stalinist 
than Stalin himself, will vastly in- 
crease the danger of war. 

We small nations cherish no illu- 
sions that we can play any influential 
role in determining the fate of the 
world. Our voice has seldom been 
listened to in the counsels of the na- 
tions. The future, however, will show 
who has served the cause of truth, 
peace and freedom most sincerely 
and faithfully. In voicing this warn- 
ing, we are once again fulfilling a 
national as well as a human duty. 
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Mr. [William Henry] Chamberlin’s successor as Mos- 
cow correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor, 
Demaree Bess, has published in the Saturday Evening 
Post, which is hardly a pro-Soviet organ, the story of an 
American engineer working for the Soviet Government. 
This foreigner, though not “called as an independent 
expert witness,” describes how his work was hampered 
by men who were later convicted of sabotage. 

Why should Mr. Chamberlin be surprised that no 
letters, memoranda, or minutes of meetings of the 
conspirators were adduced in evidence? The testimony 
makes it clear by inference that the work of all the 
conspirators interlocked so closely with that of loyal 
<itizens that, if they had risked much in writing, they 
would have been caught much sooner. As for the 
suggestion that the new head of the secret service is 
likely to abuse his power just as Yagoda did, it is obvious 
that the publicity given in the Soviet Union itself to 
Yagoda’s turpitude is a safeguard against any such 
thing. 

Mr. Chamberlin’s remarks about the “striking con- 
trast between the magnitude of the confessions and the 
meagerness of the results’? are too rhetorical. The 
verbatim records of the trials are entirely credible in 
the way they describe the descent from grandiose ideas 
to futile deeds. The ideas were so grandiose that they 
could not have been carried out except with enthusiastic 
popular backing. It requires no adroit casuistry to 
conclude that, apart altogether from disputes over 
theory, the majority of the people in the Soviet Union 
are unwilling to risk the improved life which they are 
beginning to enjoy, afte: the sufferings first of the 
revolution and then of the “undeclared civil war” of 
the Five-Year Plan. The authorities are beginning to 
make good on the promises of reward held out for the 
sacrifices necessary to establish Socialism in a country 
with unorganized resources. Those rewards, though not 
yet dazzlingly great, are so widely distributed that no 
general revolt in the face of visibly growing success 
could possibly be expected except by emotionally biased 
antagonists like Trotsky. 

The “gross discrepancies” in evidence to which Mr. 
Chamberlin refers appear to be subjective. Where 
conspirators within a country are in only intermittent 
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and furtive contact with exiles abroad, it is hardly a 
“gross discrepancy” to count on the future aid of 
exiled accomplices whom you do not yet know to be 
dead. Nor am I emotionally disturbed by the fact that 
the Norwegian authorities denied the inconvenient air- 
plane that came to Osle. This seems to me a not very 
hair-raising example of diplomatic usage. In much 
more acutely uncomfortable circumstances, it may be 
recalled, the British government was unable even to 
imagine what submarines could be torpedoing British 
ships off the ports of Spain. ° 

Then we come to the well-known phenomena of 
“sinister pressure” and “grovelling repentance.” In 
reading the verbatim reports of the trials, I naturally 
went over most closely the testimony and confessions 
of the only two of the accused whom I had ever met 
personally, because these were men whom I could to 
some extent visualize. They were Radek and Rakovsky. 
I think that the distinguished personage of the IPR in 
whose company I called on Radek, and the British 
diplomat in whose house I met Rakovsky, would both 
agree that there was nothing out of character in the 
testimony of either man. Both of them not only gave 
perfectly coherent evidence, but psychologically con- 
vincing accounts of the way in which they were en- 
meshed. 

The real point, of course, for those who live in 
democratic countries, is whether the discovery of the 
conspiracies was a triumph for democracy or not. I 
think that this can easily be determined. The accounts 
of the most widely read Moscow correspondents all 
emphasize that since the close scrutiny of every person 
in a responsible position, following the trials, a great 
many abuses have been discovered and rectified. A lot 
depends on whether you emphasize the discovery of the 
abuse or the rectification of it; but habitual rectification 
can hardly do anything but give the ordinary citizen 
more courage to protest, loudly, whenever in future 
he finds himself being victimized by “someone in the 
Party” or “someone in the Government.” That sounds 
to me like democracy. O.L. 


* From Pacific Affairs, Vol. IX, No. 3, September 1938, pp. 370-2. Re- 
printed from Hearings Before the Senate Subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee, Institute of Pacific Relations, Part X, pp. 3466-7. 
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Moseow Trials 


the Dewey hearings began and stuck to that view 


By Sidney Hook 


AM NOT an expert on China and the Far East. But | 

do know something about the Moscow Trials. I have 
studied them intensively, from the time of their occur- 
rence down to the present, together with the voluminous 
literature of criticism and defense they provoked. Owen 
Lattimore’s discussion of the Moscow Trials, which I 
have just found reprinted in the transcript of the record 
of the hearings before the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
is one of the most extreme statements ever penned in their 
defense. John Dewey once referred to these trials as the 
most comprehensively immoral frame-ups in history. 

Particularly significant is the date of the statement. By 
September 1938, the Commission of Inquiry into the 
truth about the Moscow Trials had already published the 
first volume of the proceedings at its hearings in Mexico 
City. In December 1937, John Dewey read the verdict 
of the Commission at a public meeting, summarizing and 
analyzing the evidence, stamping the Moscow Trials as 
gross frauds, and exposing the methods of collusion, per- 
jury and falsification by which they destroyed the lives 
of the defendants within the power of the GPU, and 
sought to assassinate the characters of Trotsky and his 
son, Leon Sedov. This detailed evidence was available to 
Owen Lattimore. He makes no attempt to consider it, 
although, as we shall see, it renders his own statements 
on the trials fantastic, a wilful piece of question-begging 
and special pleading in favor of the Kremlin. 

In this discussion, I shall make no attempt to assess 
the validity of the evidence that Owen Lattimore played 
an important role in influencing State Department policy 
toward China, or that, as several witnesses have testified. 
he was a Soviet agent. But I do wish to point to the 
striking disparity between the standards of judicial pro- 
cedure to which he now appeals in his own case, and the 
callow insensitiveness with which he accepted the mon- 
strous charges and manufactured testimony against the 
Moscow defendants. One of these charges was that the 
defendants secretly connived with Hitler. But when 
Stalin openly connived with Hitler to unleash World 
War II, this did not meet with Lattimore’s disapproval. 

Viewed in the light of Lattimore’s whitewash of judi- 
cial murder, there is something morally obscene about 
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the din he has been making about his ordeal by alleged 
slander. (It would have been more decent to let others 
plead his cause.) In Lattimore’s case, personal letters and 
documents were introduced, his accusers could be pub- 
licly challenged and criticized before the same body 
which heard their charges; but in the case of Trotsky. 
Sedov and the other defendants in the Moscow Trials. 
not a scrap of personal written evidence was ever pro- 
duced. All the “evidence” consisted of “conversations 
about conversations” concerning the wildest grotesque- 
ries. Trotsky and Sedov were willing to face a public 
trial. They challenged the Soviet regime to demand their 
extradition so that they could face their accusers in open 
court and meet the charges point by point. Despite all 
obstacles, they were finally able to produce evidence that 
conclusively demolished the testimony of the key wit- 
nesses—Holtzman in the first trial, Romm and Pyatakov 
in the second. But neither Trotsky nor his son was ever 
given an opportunity by the Soviet regime to testify in 
his own behalf in any court or forum outside the reach 
of the GPU. 

Lattimore has come nowhere near defending himself 
with evidence of a strength comparable to that produced 
by those defendants of the Moscow Trials who were not 
forced to confess. If Lattimore’s own case were to be 
judged with the same easy disregard for elementary, but 
basic, standards of fair inquiry which he manifests in 
his discussion of the Moscow Trials, where not merely 
the reputations but ultimately the lives of hundreds were 
at stake, Lattimore would be hanged higher than Haman 
as a Soviet spy. 

But let us look a little closer at Lattimore’s defense of 
Vishinsky’s procedure. I have room only to touch on the 
high points. 

The most striking point of Lattimore’s defense is its 
a priori character. Had “letters, memoranda or minutes 
of meetings” been introduced into the Moscow Trials, 
Lattimore would, of course, have cited this triumphantly 
as corroborative evidence. But the absence of documenta- 
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tion is almost as damning in his eyes as its presence, be- 
cause, if the defendants had written, he alleges, they 
would have been caught sooner! Nothing could be neater. 
Having antecedently assumed the guilt of the defendants, 
the presence or absence of incriminating letters is equally 
compatible with the assumption. From such a standpoint, 
there is no possible evidence the defendants could have 
introduced which would have exonerated them in Latti- 
more’s eyes. 

Had the Norwegian Government testified that a plane 
from Berlin did land at Oslo in December, and had the 
log of the trip shown the name of a passenger not other- 
wise identified, Lattimore would have cited this in partial 
confirmation of Pyatakov’s testimony that he flew from 
Berlin to Oslo to meet Trotsky. The testimony, however, 
was that no such plane did land. There was no log of the 
trip because there was no trip. According to Lattimore, 
this in no way refutes Pyatakov’s testimony because 
everybody knows what “diplomatic usage” is! Govern- 
ments sometimes lie and the Norwegian Government 
could be lying about the “inconvenient” airplane. The 
term “inconvenient”—inconvenient to Trotsky— indicates 
that Lattimore, even before he looks at the evidence, 
starts from the fixed premise that Pyatakov made the trip. 

It so happens that it wasn’t the Norwegian Govern- 
ment which denied Pyatakov’s assertion but two news- 
papers, the conservative Aftenposten and the labor 
Arbeiterbladet, after they had conducted independent in- 
vestigations. This is ignored by Lattimore. He likewise 
ignores the fact that the Norwegian Government had 
yielded to the Kremlin’s demand for Trotsky’s deporta- 
tion, that it was politically hostile to Trotsky, and that 
it had neither reason nor desire to embarrass Moscow, 
whose trade concessions were at the time important for 
the Norwegian economy. 

Lattimore is so eager to convince his readers that 
the Moscow defendants are guilty that he seems prepared 
to draw the same conclusion no matter what the evidence 
shows. They are guilty no matter what. Almost every 
line breathes Lattimore’s total commitment, in respect 
to the Moscow Trials, to the position of the Kremlin. 
In the face of Yagoda’s admitted turpitude, which for 
Lattimore was decisive, one would have expected an in- 
quiring mind to trouble itself with the question whether 
the trials which Yagoda himself had prepared were gen- 
uine or framed. Not so Lattimore. If Yagoda is infamous, 
this proves to Lattimore only that Yezhov, his successor, 
will not abuse his power. As a matter of fact, the blood 
purges in the Soviet Union reached their most sickening 
heights under Yezhov. 

The enormity of Lattimore’s approval of Vishinsky’s 
methods may be made more apparent if we review very 
briefly the evidence, available at the time Lattimore 
wrote, that the key testimony of the Moscow Trials rested 
on demonstrable falsehoods. 

In considering this evidence, it should be borne in 


mind that only in pure logic and mathematics can an 
absolute impossibility be established. That is why an 
elementary maxim of jurisprudence demands that the 
prosecution prove its case, not that the defense disprove 
it. Nonetheless, the evidence presented to the Dewey 
Commission comes as close to establishing a positive 
proof of a “negative fact”—the innocence of the defend. 
ants—as has ever been offered in any case of this kind, 

“All the evidence of the other accused rests on our 
testimony,” proclaimed Radek, referring to himself and 
Pyatakov. Vladimir Romm was the sole alleged inter- 
mediary between Radek and Trotsky. Romm testified that 
he met Trotsky in the Bois de Boulogne in Paris at the 
end of July 1933. Uncontroverted documentary evidence, 
as well as a score of depositions, including some from 
the French police who kept Trotsky under watch, prove 
that Trotsky was throughout this period in Saint Palais, 
near Royan, several hundred kilometers distant. The de- 
tails on this point have overwhelming cumulative weight. 

Pyatakov testified that he flew from Berlin to Oslo’s 
only airdrome in December 1935 to meet Trotsky. The 
denial that this trip could have taken place was made, 
not by the Norwegian regime, but by Gulliksen, Director 
of the Kjeller Airdrome, on the basis of his official 
records. Unauthorized planes could not have landed be- 
cause the field was patrolled by military guards at night 
for customs reasons. No foreign plane landed from Sep- 
tember 19, 1935 to May 1, 1936. Trotsky’s host, Konrad 
Knudsen, a member of the Storting, testified that no 
visitor could approach Trotsky except through him and 
that neither Pyatakov nor any other Russian had visited 
Trotsky. There is additional testimony on this point. 

In the first trial, Holtzman testified that Sedov, whom 
he met in Copenhagen, took him to a rendezvous with 
Trotsky in the vestibule of the Hotel Bristol. The evi- 
dence showed that Sedov was never in Copenhagen and 
that there was no Hotel Bristol in Copenhagen during 
the year of the alleged meeting. 

All this Lattimore sweeps away with a loose conscience 
and a looser logic. The most he can point to is the 
confessions. But Trotsky and Sedov did not confess. And 
if they were innocent, as the evidence showed, the con- 
fessions of the other defendants were false. Did that 
not throw a light on the puzzling phenomenon that none 
but defendants who were willing to confess were brought 
into court? Apparently not to Lattimore. 

Year after year went by and the Kremlin’s purge trials 
multiplied and raged through the Soviet Union with 
cyclonic effect. Lattimore kept silent. The ghastly tech- 
niques of eliciting forced confessions to impossible crimes 
were exposed by some victims who made their way to the 
West. They confirmed to the hilt the earlier revelations 
of men like Ciliga, Tarov and Serge, which were already 
available when Lattimore wrote his apology for the 
tactics of Vishinsky and the GPU at the Moscow Trials. 
But Lattimore still remained silent. Not by so much as 4 
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word did he ever indicate that he had any second 
thoughts on the question of whether “the discovery of the 
conspiracies was a triumph for democracy,” and whether 
the abuses of human rights in the Soviet Union would 
be “rectified.” On the contrary, whatever he wrote about 
the U.S.S.R., until he came under fire, gave the impres- 
sion that his judgment of 1938 remained unaltered. 

Now anyone can be deceived, Not a few individuals 
were guilty of pious wish-thinking about the Moscow 
Trials. One might respect Lattimore if he frankly ad- 
mitted to his beliefs, defended openly and courageously 
those that he still holds, and just as openly and courage- 
ously rejected those he no longer believes true. Instead 
of doing this, Lattimore, as I read the record, has con- 
sistently tried to weasel out of responsibility for the 
positions he so strongly took on the Moscow Trials. 

“The real point for those living in democratic coun- 
tries is whether the discovery of the conspiracy was a 
triumph for democracy or not,” wrote Lattimore in 
1938. And to this he then gave a resoundingly emphatic 
answer in the affirmative. But when questioned by Senator 
Ferguson, in 1952, as to whether he believed that the 
trials were an expression of democracy, Lattimore re- 
plies by making a distinction which is quite foreign to 
the letter and spirit of his words: 


“Sen. Fercuson: Did you think the trials were such 
an expression [of democracy]? 

“Mr. Lattimore: No, sir. I was clearly [sic!] dis- 
tinguishing there between the trials and the results of 
the trials. 

“SEN. FERGUSON: The result of the trials was death 
to many of the people, is not that true? 

“Mr. Lattimore: That is true. 

“Sen. Fercuson: Did you think that that designated 
democracy ? 

“Mr. Lattimore: No, sir. I thought that an atmos- 
phere in which citizens could protest against abuses 
would be democracy. 

“SEN. Fercuson: Do you think that was a protest of 
the citizens, or a protest of the Government depart- 
ments ? 

“Mr. Lattimore: I was referring to articles in the 
press which I had seen at that time, saying that after 
the trials of these people in Russia, a lot of whom 
Were officials, these press articles said that people in 
Russia were beginning to act a little more independ- 
ently toward the official bureaucracy, and I thought 
that was an encouraging sign.” ; 

(Hearings, Vol. X, p. 3469) 

The questioning of Lattimore here was inept, but the 
‘vasiveness of Lattimore’s answers is appalling. When he 
Wrote his article, Lattimore was convinced that the Mos- 
cow Trials were “a triumph for democracy.” He was not 
making a prediction that the U.S.S.R. would become 
democratic as a result of the trials—and, if he did, he 
has some tall explaining to do in the light of his subse- 
quent record. He refers (and in italics, too) rather to the 
rectification of abuses, but does not mention a single 
one which actually was rectified. Even if some abuses had 
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been rectified, it is shocking that he should approve 
judicial frame-up as a means of accomplishing that re- 
sult. Lattimore’s extenuation can only be that he sin- 
cerely believed the Moscow defendants guilty, independ- 
ently of the evidence, because the Kremlin said they were 
guilty; and that, since the results were good, the means, 
too—the trials—were good, a triumph for democracy. 

Lattimore’s answer to Senator Ferguson artfully sug- 
gests what is clearly not the case. He tries to make us 
believe that, in 1938, he dissociated the moral quality 
of the alleged results of the trials—the rectification of 
abuses—from the moral quality of the trials themselves. 
Why should he have done this if he believed, as fervently 
as he did, that the Moscow defendants were guilty as 
charged? He could have made this dissociation in 1938 
only if he believed either that the men were not guilty, 
or that they had not been fairly tried. But Lattimore 
believed no such thing. 

Whatever his present attitude toward the trials, Latti- 
more is not telling the truth about his attitude in the 
past. It is not, however, Lattimore’s veracity which is 
my present concern, but the double standard of logic 
and ethics he employs. 

Lattimore is one of a considerable group of Soviet 
fellow-travelers (whatever else may be distributively true 
of them) who vociferously applauded the spectacle of 
human degradation at the Moscow Trials. Their shrill 
outcries sought to drown out the few voices which 
pleaded for fair play and honest inquiry. It was they 
whom John Dewey had in mind when, in a memorable 
speech at New York’s Mecca Temple upon his return 
from Mexico, he declared: 

“Lines are being drawn between devotion to justice 
and adherence to faction, between fair play and a love 
of darkness that is reactionary in effect no matter 
what banner it floats.” 

Today, quite a number of those who, with Owen Latti- 
more, endorsed the Moscow Trials—the Carey Wil- 
liamses, Maxwell Stewarts, Frederick Schumans, Paul 
Sweezys, Lillian Hellmans, Corliss Lamonts, Edward C. 
Carters—are bemoaning the state of civil liberties in the 
United States because, among other reasons, they have 
come under the fire of criticism. Like human beings 
everywhere, they are, of course, entitled to a fair hear- 
ing, and to all the safeguards which were so conspicu- 
ously absent when Vishinsky, with their enthusiastic ap- 
proval, howled for the lives of innocent defendants. Let 
us avoid not only the methods of Vishinsky but even the 
methods of McCarthy. The unadorned truth is enough. 

But we have a right to ask them to spare us their talk 
about civil rights or freedom. Whenever I hear them 
making lamentation over the state of freedom in the 
United States, I am reminded of what Emerson wrote of 
Webster, after the latter’s compromising stand on slavery: 
“The word ‘liberty’ in the mouth of Mr. Webster sounds 
like the word ‘love’ in the mouth of a courtesan.” 
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WO NEW EYEWITNESS stories of 
pews rise to power after the 
death of Lenin have now appeared. 
One is William Reswick’s / Dreamt 
Revolution (Regnery, $4.50). The 
other is Stalin, by Nikolaus Bas- 
seches (Dutton, $4.75). I found them 
interesting both for their intrinsic 
merit and because I remember Res- 
wick and Basseches as fellow-jour- 
nalists in Moscow. Of the two books, 
Reswick’s is more luridly melodra- 
matic, Basseches’s more intellectually 
ambitious. Reswick represented the 
Hearst newspapers and, later, the 
in Moscow. Bas- 
seches spent some fifteen years in the 
Soviet Union as correspondent of the 


Associated Press 


Vienna Neue Freie Presse. 

To me, one of the most fascinat- 
ing might-have-beens of modern his- 
tory is the possibility that Stalin’s 
growing personal dictatorship could 
have been nipped in the bud and 
overthrown in 1929-30 by a combina- 
tion of the “Right” Communist lead- 
ers (Prime Minister Rykov. trade- 
union chief Tomsky and the noted 
theoretician, Bukharin) and men in 
key positions in the Red Army. Every 
thoughtful foreign observer with any 
sympathy for what the peoples of the 
Soviet Union were suffering in the 
ruthless drive to collectivize agricul- 
ture and the sacrifice of consumer 
well-being to a fantastic tempo of 
industrialization must have thought 
of this possibility. 

Discontent was almost universal. 
In spite of savage reprisals and re- 
pressions, murders of active Com- 
munists in the viHages were an every- 
day occurrence. I still remember a 
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Stalin's Rise 


Power 


young peasant cab driver who asked 
me why England, France and Amer- 
ica did not come to save the Russian 
people from the orgy of shootings, 
confiscations and general arbitrari- 
ness that had broken out after the 
relatively mild years of the New Eco- 
nomic Policy. When I suggested that 
it was for the Russian people to at- 
tend to their own affairs, he wistfully 
remarked: “Well, couldn’t the great 
powers of the West at least send the 
Chinese to help us? Then, together, 
we would cut the 
pieces.” 

Had the Russian people awakened 
one morning to learn that Stalin and 
his principal associates had been shot 
and that the new regime was pledged 
abolish 


Communists to 


immediately to collective 
farming and refill the empty shops, 
even if this meant postponing a few 
rejoicing 
unbounded. A 


“industrial giants,” the 


would have been 
“Right Communist” regime would 
have remained in many ways a dic- 
tatorship, but it would have grad- 
ually given the people more breath- 
ing space, together with easier living 
conditions. By dropping fifth-column 
activity abroad, it would probably 
have brought about what has never 
been possible under Stalin’s tyranny: 
genuine coexistence with foreign 
countries. 

It was a tragedy for Russia and for 
the whole world that Stalin’s career 
was not cut short before it brought 
to the Soviet Union the horrors of 
“liquidation of the kulaks as a class,” 
mass famine and the indiscriminate 
purge; to a large part of Eastern 


Europe slavery behind the Iron Cur- 





tain, and to the entire free world th 
grim alternative of carrying a yay 
armament burden or surrendering ty 
Soviet aggression. 

The special historical value of 
Reswick’s book lies in his contacts 
with Rvkov and other “Right” Con. 
munist leaders. Especially interesting 
is his story of a private talk with 
Rykov after Stalin had established 
himself in power. In reply to Re. 
wick’s question as to how one ma 
could have acquired such absolute 
power, Rykov threw up his hands and 
said: “Right now, you couldn’t ge 
together in Moscow half a dozen men 
who would dare speak their minds 
unafraid of provocateurs.” 

Basseches characterizes Stalin as 
“a man who has achieved supreme 
historical success,” who built an 
empire greater than that of any Tsar, 
won the greatest war in Russia’s his 
tory and crushed all his rivals and 
enemies within the Communist party. 
However, he believes that Stalin’ 
success will not outlive him, that « 
rising of the subject peoples of 
Eastern Europe against Russia wil 
come, and that “sooner or later Asia 
will turn against Russia.” 

Basseches covers much the same 
ground as Reswick, but carries his 
story further at both ends. Like every 
biographer of Stalin, he fails to get 
convincingly at the inner heart of 
the man; the Soviet dictator has pro- 
vided little intimate material for the 
student of his personality and psy: 
chology. Basseches was one of the 
more thoughtful and inquiring for 


eign correspondents in Moscow and 


his analysis of the social reaction in 
the Soviet Union under Stalin, of the 
reversion to the hierarchical author 
itarianism that prevailed under Pete! 
the Great, is interesting and valid. 
He sees Stalin as the chief engineel 
of a Soviet managerial revolution. | 
must however, enter a strong dis 
senting opinion on two of Basseches' 
judgments: that the peasants ended 
up by liking the collective farms an 
that there was more truth than fiction 
in the monstrous Moscow Trials o 
the 1930s. 
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Upton Sinclair on Christ 


A Personal Jesus. 
By Upton Sinclair. 
Evans, 228 pp. $3.50. 


Urron SrncLaiR has been publish- 
ing books for more than fifty years, 
and of the scores of books he has 
written, a considerable number have 
been best-sellers. Yet it appears that 
he had difficulty in finding a publish- 
et for this latest work of his, pre- 
sumably because of some fear that it 
offend powerful 
This is a 
which Mr. Sinclair must be familiar 
to the point of boredom, but it is of 
some interest to liberal literates, if 


minority 


might 


groups. situation with 


only because of the paradox involved. 
In practice, the secularization of the 
American people has 
reached a new high: According to 
Mr. Sinclair, a Gallup poll published 
in 1951 indicated that 53 per cent of 
Americans could not name the au- 
thor of any one of the gospels and 
only 36 per cent could name all four. 
Yet, in 1952, American publishers 
were afraid of publishing a book that 
might possibly distress certain repre- 
sentatives of organized religion. 

The paradox is all the more per- 
turbing because this is a deeply rev- 
erent book. Like most of the secu- 
larists of his generation, Sinclair has 
been a close student of the Bible. 
particularly the New Testament, and, 
according to his own lights, a follow- 
tr of Jesus of Nazareth. Although I 
Suppose it is a long time since he has 
been in a church, he is obviously far 
more truly religious than most of the 
C & E. (Christmas and Easter) 
Christians who make up the bulk of 
the reported memberships of the 
Protestant denominations, and he is 
considerably better informed and 
More thoughtful than the average 

merican Catholic layman. In short, 


probably 
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if one were not versed in the history 
of religious controversy, one would 
expect the religious minorities to wel- 
come him as an ally in the struggle 
to instruct the ignorant majority, 
who are ignorant whether or not they 
profess to be religious. But such ex- 
pectations are in fact utopian: The 
entrenched minorities will hold their 
entrenchments even though, in so do- 
ing, they contribute to the spread, 
not merely of secularization, but also 
of ignorance. 

So the book will be read almost 
exclusively by those who profess no 
religion but share Sinclair’s interest 
in religious matters. They will find 
it not only reverent, but also modest 
and informing. It has three parts: a 
largely imaginative recreation of 
Jesus’ youth: an account of the re- 
corded teachings and actions that 
seem to the author inherently plausi- 
ble; a quick trip through the history 
of organized Christianity. There is 
both — in 
scholarship and in objectivity, but at 
no point is Sinclair deficient in either 


considerable variation 


reverence or sincerity. 

In the first part of his book, Mr. 
Sinclair admits without embarrass- 
ment that he is being speculative. 
Following Robert Eisler, he holds 
that Jesus was a member of a desert- 
dwelling tribe and sect, the Recha- 
bites, and was perhaps a hunchback. 
For all this the evidence is not very 
substantial, but when Sinclair talks 
about Jesus’ Jewish heritage. he is on 
firm ground. Of the few New Testa- 
ment stories of Jesus’ infancy and 
youth, he employs only the visit to 
the Temple. and this he uses chiefly 
because it helps him set forth the 


religious background of the period. 

In describing Jesus’ ministry, Sin- 
clair does openly what most pro- 
fessed Christians do surreptitiously: 
He accepts and rejects according to 
his personal tastes and beliefs. He 
accepts, for example, virtually all the 
miracles of healing, but rejects the 
walking on water, the loaves and 
fishes, and the raising of Lazarus 
from the dead. He rejects all the 
teachings that state a claim to deity, 
but accepts those that preach “jus- 
tice, mercy and kindness among 
In agreement with Albert 
Schweitzer and many other able New 
Testament scholars, he is convinced 
that Jesus believed in the imminent 
end of the world and went to Jeru- 
salem for the purpose, so to speak, 
of forcing the issue. 

His discussion of the Resurrection 
is blurred by his own credulity in 
the matter of “what are called 
psychic phenomena.” But he goes 
on to examine, carefully and with 
a kind of patient dismay, the devel- 
opment of organized Christianity. It 
goes without saying that he finds in 
the Gospel According to Saint John. 
in the Epistles of Saint Paul, in the 
early struggles of the sects and the 
heresies, and in the formulation of 
the creeds steady departure from the 
historical Jesus. He glances only 
briefly, and with intensified dismay, 
at later manifestations of the official 
Christian faith. 

It must be admitted that there is 
another way of looking at the matter. 
according to which the unhistorical 
Jesus, the Christ brought into being 
by human needs, is more important 


than the hunchback Rechabite. It 
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must be admitted, too, that the sig- 
nificance of the “real” Jesus is not 
so easily determined as Sinclair 
seems to think: There is, for ex- 
ample, the problem of interim ethics, 
with which Schweitzer strove so vali- 
antly and to which Sinclair pays too 
little attention. 

Yet these objections are less 
weighty than they might seem, for 


Sinclair has borne testimony to the 
significance he himself finds in what 
he believes to be the historical Jesus. 
When he wrote They Call Me Car- 
penier, not one of his better books, 
he described Jesus as “the world’s 
greatest revolutionary martyr, the 
founder of the world’s first proletar- 
ian party.” Now he speaks of him 
as “a young ‘radical,’ questioning 


authority, and at war with the pow. 
ers that ruled his time.” This book, 
in other words, speaks for an older 
and mellower and, I think, more per. 
ceptive, more imaginative Upton 
Sinclair. Even the pious, one might 
think, would find the Gospel Accord. 
ing to Upton Sinclair better than no 
gospel at all, but, of course, the pious 
aren’t like that. 





Reformers in America / 
Reviewed by John P. Roche 


Department of Political Science, Haverford College; 
author, “The Early Development of U.S. Citizenship” 


Rendezvous with Destiny. 
By Eric F. Goldman, 
Knopf. 503 pp. $5.00. 


WHILE A cGrouP of his colleagues 
at Princeton University were busy 
parceling out assignments for the 
monumental, disorganized and diffuse 
Socialism and American Life, Pro- 
fessor Eric F. Goldman was busy on 
his own synthesis of the American 
reform movement. His analysis is in 
striking contrast to most studies of 
American reform, for, although he 
is obviously sympathetic to the ac- 
tivities of the reformers, Goldman 
has no special cause to plead. If the 
socialists, for example, want to find 
out what part they played in reor- 
ganizing American life, they had 
better turn to Socialism and Amer- 
ican Life, for Goldman devotes little 
attention to their frenetic activities. 

Similarly, the doctrinaire New 
Dealers will be unhappy with this an- 
alysis, since Goldman does not take 
off his hat every time he discusses 
FDR. Furthermore, Goldman com- 
mits what may be to some the mortal 
sin of not denigrating the late 
Charles A. Beard at every possible 
opportunity; in fact, Goldman goes 
so far as to consider Beard the em- 
bodiment of “the reform tradition in 
its fullest grandeur.” In short, Gold- 
man is a perceptive scholar with a 
sharp axe, and he swings it with bril- 
liance and charm. The result is a 
sparkling book which supplies some 
badly needed perspective on modern 
American reform. 


Goldman’s main theme is that re- 
formers have never clearly known 
what they were up to. Essentially 
activists, they were much more con- 
cerned with doing something than 
with the possible and frequently 
logical outcome of their actions. For 
example, the reformers usually were 
strong relativists, maintaining that 
there were no fixed concepts of right 
and wrong and that everything was 
“relative” to a certain set of circum- 
stances. This was a useful philosophi- 
cal framework for destroying conser- 
vative absolutism, but it supplied no 
foundation for building a_ liberal 
ethic, since, after all, liberal con- 
cepts of right and wrong were merely 
circumstantial. 

Consequently, as the reformers be- 
gan to agitate for increasing civil 
rights for Negroes and other minority 
groups, they found themselves in a 
difficult position. If you are going to 
maintain, say, that confessions 
should not be tortured out of sus- 
pects by the police, you have to estab- 
lish a broad ethical framework for 
this contention. Judged by the simple 
pragmatic standard of utility, a tor- 
tured confession is quite obviously a 
workable way of getting a conviction. 
Consequently, the opponents of police 
brutality have to move beyond prag- 
matism to a position that holds that 
it is wrong in terms of the demo- 
cratic ethic to torture confessions 


from men. But, as Goldman points 
out, the reformers were so busy de 
stroying inadequate ethical universals 
that they had no time or interest for 
thinking through problems such as 
this. As American liberals are now 
beginning to realize, no ethics is an 
inadequate substitute for bad ethics. 

Some readers may feel that Gold: 
man has given too little treatment to 
the socialist movements, but, in the 
long view, I think his analysis is 
correct: The main stream of Amer- 
ican reform by-passed socialism and 
had its roots in different soil. As 
Daniel Bell pointed out in his excel 
lent contribution to Socialism and 
American Life on Marxian socialism 
in the United States, it was at those 
points where Marxist, or orthodox 
socialist, influences were slightest 
that the socialist movement made the 
greatest practical contribution, ¢4: 
the “gas and water” municipal s* 
cialists who were once so strong i0 
the Middle West. Goldman treats 
these “good government” forces 4 
reformers rather than as socialists 
and if words have any meaning, | 
think he has pigeonholed them cor 
rectly. 

Probably the most _ interesting 
thesis that runs through this book 
from start to finish is that of reform 
schizophrenia. In every reform move 
ment, there was an internal, offes 
covert and unarticulated, split b¢ 
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tween those who wished to return 
to the paradise of Jeffersonian de- 
mocracy with the small businessman. 
the corner grocer and the simple 
agrarian economy; and those who 
considered big business to be a 
dominant motif and consequently 
looked forward to a rigid, highly 
complex industrial society dominated 
by giantism. The best example of 
this schizophrenia was the New 
Deal, which simultaneously encour. 
aged the “rationalization” of busi- 
ness and the elimination of the mar- 
ginal producer (NIRA), and pulled 
the anti-trust laws out of the back- 
drawer to which they had been con- 
signed by Harding, Coolidge and 
Hoover. 

One of the questions central to this 
book is: What has happened to 
American reform? Goldman shows 


in convincing detail how the New 
Deal and the war gradually depleted 
the reforming ranks, but I think that 
he failed to take one major factor 
into adequate focus. He has entitled 
his book Rendezvous with Destiny, 
but, for many reformers, it might 
equally well be called “Rendezvous 
with Office.” The fact that the New 
Deal, and the minor New Deals in 
various important states and cities, 
relied to a considerable extent upon 
reformers to fill Government ranks 
should not be underestimated as a 
force in emasculating the reforming 
urge. Daniel Bell has demonstrated. 
in the article alluded to above, what 
a weakening effect this had on the 
tiny Socialist party; and, over the 
broad front of reform, it must have 
been tremendous. Once the reformers 
became “company men,” officials 


. 


with a status quo to defend, their 
interest in further reform became 
negligible. 

This review has only touched on 
a few of the high-points of Ren- 
dezvous with Destiny. Other aspects 
of the book that will probably in- 
itiate controversy are those sections 
dealing with the growth of minority 
chauvinisms and the ambivalent at- 
titude that reformers have shown 
toward them, the reformers and 
World War II, and the strange antics 
of the liberal forces during and after 
World War I. Hardly a liberal ikon 
is still in one piece when Goldman 
finishes, and it may be hoped that 
his iconoclasm will stir up some new 
thinking about the problems he 
raises. In any event, he has dealt a 
body-blow—and a well-deserved one 
—to liberal “Babbitry.” 





King of the Yellow Journal 


The Life and Good Times of William Randolph Hearst. 


By John Tebbel. 
Dutton. 386 pp. $4.00. 


THE LaTE Alfred E. Smith was not 
above making an occasional political 
deal, but he had his scruples. In 
1922, it was suggested that Smith 
run for U. S. Senator from New York 
on the Democratic ticket along with 
William Randolph Hearst as candi- 
date for Governor. It was then that 
Smith delivered himself of his famous 
utterance: “No matter how long I 
live, you will never find my name on 
the ticket with that bastard.” 

Smith’s statement is reproduced in 
The Life and Good Times of William 
Randolph Hearst. Not reported in the 
Volume is the remark that should 
have been carved on Hearst’s tomb- 
stone, made by the anonymous 
Hearst city editor who told A. J. 
Liebling that news consisted of blood, 
Money or the female sex organ. 

Mr. Tebbel is charitable toward 
Hearst; for all his faults, Mr. Tebbel 
thinks it possible to love him well. 
In this I disagree with the author 
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Editor, the “Hopkins Review” 


emphatically, and that is why I find 
his book unsatisfactory. 

On the occasion of Hearst’s death, 
the New York Times said editorially 
that “however critically he is ap- 
praised, it will have to be said of him 
that he brought the printed word to 
many who had previously come close 
to ignoring it.” Hearst accomplished 
this by oversimplification, distortion 
and salacity. He brought the printed 
word to the masses by debasing it. 
He will go down in the history of 
journalism as the man who lowered 
the IQ of the American newspaper 
to encompass semi-illiterates. 

In spite of Mr. Tebbel’s charity, 
his book is a savage indictment of a 
misspent life. It tells the truth, and 
the charitable interpretations the 
author then places on that truth go 
for naught; the truth told accurately 
is the worst that could be said of 
Hearst. 

In his lifetime, Hearst advocated 


many good causes, Never once, how- 
ever, did he advocate a good cause 
for good reasons. If he favored en- 
lightened labor legislation during his 
early days, it was because he wanted 
to build up circulation among work- 
ing men. If he championed the anti- 
Communist fight, he did so because 
it sold copies of the New York 
Journal, and because it was a way 
to attack the New Deal. If he advo- 
cated military preparedness, it was 
for reasons of flag-waving, not de- 
fense against aggression. 

The picture that comes through in 
Mr. Tebbel’s book is of a spoiled 
child who never grew up. Hearst 
never outgrew the idea that the whole 
world existed to please him. He was 
born a millionaire’s son; he lived 
the part until he died. He championed 
a war in 1898 because it pleased him 
and gave him circulation; he bought 
up huge quantities of the world’s 
wealth in fine arts because it pleased 
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? 
him; he abandoned his wife and chil- 
dren for an actress because it pleased 
him; he hired and fired and under- 
paid and overpaid and abused news- 
papermen because it satisfied his 
momentary whims to do so. 

There is an anecdote in Mr. Treb- 
bel’s biography that shows Hearst at 
his most typical. He was strolling in 
his garden in Beverly Hills, with his 
gardener tagging respectfully at his 


heels, when he came upon a bank of 
dormant rosebushes. Whereupon he 
observed, “Too bad they’re not in 
bloom. I do love roses.” The next 
day, when Hearst again passed the 
spot, the roses were in full bloom, 
the gardener having hastened to the 
greenhouse and transplanted the 
blooming shrubs. Yet Hearst ex- 
pressed no astonishment whatever at 
this miracle. Roses, newspapers, gov- 


ernments, men existed to please him. 
Money talked, and he had money, 
Miracles were to be expected. 

Mr. Tebbel has written a so-so 
popular biography of Hearst. Even 
so, the huge, awesome corruption of 
this man, who chuckled every time 
his newspapers exposed the private 
misfortunes of a fellow human being 
in end-of-the-world type, reeks 
through the roses on his grave. 





Is There an Objective Standard of Art? 


Essays in Criticism. 
By E. Jordan. 
Univ. of Chicago. 384 pp. $7.00. 


PROFESSOR JORDAN has written 
a book that “attempts to formulate 
objective standards in terms of which 
art objects may be evaluated.” He 
rightly thinks this an unpopular en- 
deavor. Esthetic criticism, like moral 
judgment and political utopianism, is 
currently conceded to be a private 
and arbitrary form of intellectual 
play. Nevertheless, he rises to the 
defense of “universal and objective 
principles of art criticism,” and this 
reviewer must applaud his intention. 
The only problem is how he carries 
it out. After reading the book, one 
can only lament what pathetic cham- 
pions the idea of objective value has 
in our time! 

Surely, reasonable and persuasive 
arguments can still be made for the 
idea of objective value, despite the 
supremacy of relativism in the form 
of “psychologism” (as Professor 
Jordan points out) in contemporary 
philosophic, esthetic 
theory. One has only to recall a 
book like Paul Tillich’s The /nterpre- 
tation of History to appreciate the 
vitality of the tradition of objective 
value, its ability to confront the most 


social and 


anguishing problems, precisely those 
“modern” problems which have pro- 
pelled most modern thought into 
subjectivism. Or, since Professor 
Jordan’s book is aimed at expound- 
ing an objective theory of esthetic 
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(and only tangentially moral) value, 
one might cite Elder Olson’s essay, 
An Outline of Poetic Theory, as a 
brilliant and convincing defense of 
the non-theological tradition of ob- 
jective value as applied to esthetics. 

Professor defense is 
neither brilliant nor convincing, and 


Jordan’s 


the reader must be made suspicious 
by his unqualified hatred of all 
modern literature. He especially hates 
its so-called “masters,” Proust, Joyce 
and Yeats, finding modern esthetic 
theory a perfect mirror of the subjec- 
tivist idiocy of modern literature. It 
is worth noting that Professor Olson’s 
objective esthetic theory is exempli- 
fied in his enthusiastic appraisal of 
Yeats’s Sailing to Byzantium. Jor- 
dan’s objective esthetic theory, on the 
other hand, must reject all modern 
literature. 

Curiously, though, this “objective” 
theory is shot through with an idea 
strangely like one of the leading 
ideas of precisely that discipline most 
penetrated by “the regnant psycho- 
logism,” social science. For where 
does Professor Jordan locate that 
ultimate standard which transcends 
the contradiction of dissenting pri- 
vate judgment on esthetic objects— 
and, by implication, morals? Of 
course not in God. Religion is, 
amusingly enough, usually linked in 
the book with Freudianism, as two 


similarly pernicious examples of sub- 
jectivism. 

Plainly, Professor Jordan is some 
kind of rationalist. He would bring 
light to the hidden hazes of outer 
darkness. But what kind of a ra 
tionalist? Where is the ultimate 
standard, if not in God or Freud? 
He tells us repeatedly. In culture: 

“Culture is . . . for the arts, the 
ultimate fact, the reality which all 

of them seek, and a place and a 

share in which for each of them is 

the end that governs its every move. 

. . . The urge of art, its creative 

élan, its synergic power, is the will 

to break through the phenomen- 
ality of life and experience and 
nature and spirit to the solid rock 
of culture beyond; and its desire is 
to lose itself in the substance of 
this rock of reality in order that 
its specific forms may acquire 
from it a share in its permanence. 
an age in its eternity.” 
But, the generous reader will reply. 
Professor Jordan can’t mean just 
plain little ol’ culture. Not the “cul- 
ture” of Kluckhorn & Murray, of 
Ruth Benedict, of all the social scien- 
tists! He must mean something more. 

But Professor Jordan means noth- 
ing more than what social scientists 
mean by culture: “the elements of 
ethical, religious, industrial, and po 
litical bodies.” And it is this culture 
that is “the Beyond that is implied in 
all existent values, and that gives 
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form and reality to all values... . 
Culture is thus the real that is con- 
templated in all types of art and ar- 
tistic activity.” 

All modern literature is bad be- 
cause the dominant concern with pri- 
yate emotion is not subordinated to 
the theme of objective cultural insti- 
tutions. “The subjectivity of modern 
literature is easily demonstrated by 
simple reference to the excessive pre- 
occupation with the topic of love.” 
Modern culture must be damned as a 
whole for the objective dominance of 


erotic subjectivity. A harsh judgment. 

Professor Jordan argues rather for 
“the public nature of basic prob- 
lems.” It is “institutions . . . rather 
than private persons which are the 
real agents or actors in most situa- 
tions,” and “the crucial issues and 
problems of human living are ‘social,’ 
not individual, and can be stated 
clearly only in terms of the relation 
of institutions to one another.” 
Morality becomes “the general type 
of all cultural controls.” 

The consequences of this view are 





Laughter Amid Tears 


Jewish Wit and Wisdom. 
By Jacob Richman. 
Pardes. 404 pp. $3.50. 


PERHAPS NO OTHER group can as 
legitimately lay claim to uniqueness 
in its humor as the Jews. For this 
people is in itself unique; it is mul- 
tilingual, ubiquitous, the creator of 
many special forms of literature, and 
the victim of innumerable problems 
which have confronted no other 
ethnic fraction of humanity. The 
Jewish community and the Jewish 
corpus juris stand out as distinctively 
as might a dinosaur in a modern zoo. 

For this reason, Mr. Richman is 
not disturbed by critics of his pre- 
vious volumes of Jewish drollery. 
who contend that it is essentially 
little different from any other body 
ofhumor. He cites the Jewish struggle 
for survival, biblical and talmudic 
homiletics, and certain specifically 
Jewish professions, as sources of the 
wise and whimsical in Jewish lore. 
His rubrics therefore include Jews 
in America, Jews in Israel, preachers 
and cantors, paupers, renegades, 
saints, rabbis, marriage-brokers, and 
the bitter laughter over the Hitler 
holocaust. There is a lengthy chapter 
of folk tales, and a truly fascinat- 
ing one on enigmas and riddles. It is 
the Talmud that first relates the 
wickedness of the inhabitants of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, who com- 
pelled every visitor to make a state- 
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ment. If it was true, he was hanged; 
if it was false, he was shot with an 
arrow. One traveler simply declared. 
“You are going to shoot me.” 

Here, too, we are told of the love 
borne by Emperor Antoninus for the 
Rabbi Judah _ the 
Prince, to whom each day he sent 
a purse of gold. When the rabbi pro- 
tested that he had no need of the 
money, the Emperor wisely replied. 
“This is for your children, who 
might have to give it to my children 
some day to purchase a little liberty 
or to obviate evil decrees.” 

The Richman collection also con- 


distinguished 


tains the story of Nathan Straus. 
who, after being turned away from 
the Hotel Lakewood, purchased the 
structure and fired the clerk and his 
fellow anti-Semites; of the Israeli 
chaplain, who urged a soldier on a 
dangerous mission, “Don’t depend on 
miracles; pray a little, too!”; and 
the horsethief of Chelm, who begged 
the fatuous citizens to do anything 
to him except hurl him over yon 
fence. (When they did, the shrewd 
fellow picked himself up and ran 
away.) The book offers scores of ex- 
amples of Jewish sagacity, and of 
resourcefulness in the face of oppres- 
sion. It is a well-chosen treasure 
store. 


well known to students of intellectual 
history. What of the absolute con- 
tradiction between the moral stand- 
ards of one culture and another, or 
between different phases of the same 
culture? By objectifying culture, 
Professor Jordan has not found an 
objective standard for esthetic judg- 
ment. The wish to be absorbed into 
the Great Beyond of Culture is no 
more a solution than being absorbed 
into the Great God Freud, if that be 
the choice. Professor Jordan has 
merely chosen the most fashionable 
alternative to “psychologism,” called, 
by scholars, “historicism.” He can 
come no closer to an_ objective 
standard of esthetic value with the 
history of culture than he would with 
the case history of an artist. 





India 


politically as 
well as geographically is 
the pivot of Asia. You may 
be anxious to know about 
Indian events and about 
the perspective that these 
events are opening up. You 
cannot do better than to 
subscribe to 


THOUGHT 


A Weekly Review of 
Politics and the Arts 


that stands for 
Asia’s freedom as an in- 
tegral part of world free- 
dom and discusses events 
and views dispassionately. 


Subscription rates: 


es ae eee 2 years 
i eee ee ee 1 year 
oS Pere ey 6 months 
THOUGHT 
35 Faiz Bazar 


Delhi-7, India 
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SHIPLEY 


HE CHARACTERS of Mary Chase 
bese growing up. Mrs. McThing 
is concerned with the antics of a brat; 
Bernardine* presents the problems 
of an adolscent. The brat’s activities 
are matters of general behavior— 
such as tugging a dead mouse across 
the table while her mother’s guests 
are at tea, or having no qualms about 
smashing a neighbor’s window. The 
youngster’s problems are more con- 
centrated. We are told that, at bull 
sessions in the back room of the 
“Shamrock,” the gang talk of politics, 
jet planes, dames and God, but while 
we see them they are interested only 
in “dames.” In fact, they have created 
a dream image of the ideal woman; 
they sing to her, they seek for her, 
she lends herself to all the fancies 
of their adolescent adoration. This 
dream is “Bernardine.” 

In a sense, Mary Chase herself is 
growing up. The imaginary “Har- 
vey, the giant rabbit, came to be- 
ing only in the dream-haze of liquor. 
And the play Harvey seems to point 
the moral that it is better to be tipsy 
and genial than sober and sour Mrs. 
McThing also points a moral. It 
more than implies that the extreme 
idea of modern education laissez 
faire in the kindergarten never to 
inhibit the little darling is the only 
proper way to rear a child. One 
might well disagree with both of 
Mary Chase’s “morals.” The present 
point is that both plays press home 
a moral, and that the insistence on 
teaching a lesson is a mark of the 


*Bernardine. By Mary Chase. Staged by Guthrie 


McClintic, Presented by Irving L. Jacobs. At the 
Playhouse. 
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On STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Miss Chase 
Chases a Dream 


immature. Aristotle observed that the 
adolescent mind views everything as 
didactic. . . . There is no perceptible 
moral in Bernardine. 

Mary Chase, then, shows signs of 
growth; but she is still in that early 
stage which is conscious of the 
change. That is, she looks compla- 
cently down from her maturity to 
smile at the absurdities of the adoles- 
cent—an attitude, of course, which is 
still immature. Her Tarkingtonian 
boys are of the jive era, with bebop 
free-wheeling ways, but the adults 
have little understanding of, or sym- 
pathy with, the strains and pains of 
youth. 

I am not referring to the mother 
of “Wormy”; she is Mrs. Chase’s 
stock parent, wholly unable to fathom 
her child. There is, basically, no 
deeper comprehension in the sup- 
posedly understanding woman who 
goes out of her way to warm the 
lonely adolescent and admits the ner- 
vous, adventuring lad to her apart- 
ment. As soon as this woman dis- 
covers that Wormy’s mother is her 
friend, she thinks only of her own 
fate and bluntly dismisses the boy. 

This might, of course, be the sort 
of person the author intended to por- 
tray, but the author herself is the 
same sort. Toward the end of the 
play, we discover that Wormy, with 
whom no girl would make a date, 
really did have a girl friend. She 
had quarreled with him, but is now 
ardently seeking to make up. This 
pat conjunction shows that the author 
is thinking of the play’s fate, of a 
smooth ending, rather than the prob- 
lem of the boy. We can discern this 


earlier, in the exaggerated antics of 
the adolescents, presented less for 
our enlightenment than for our 
laughter. They are seen, not from 
the inside, but as though they were 
themselves inside the monkey cage at 
the zoo. Mrs. Chase is still chasing 
rabbits. 
+ + + 

Now that our municipal theater, 
the City Center, has one man to man. 
age all its activities, we may hope 
for full use of the resources of the 
house. Lincoln Kirstein can do no 
better, for three seasons of the year, 
than to develop the possibilities of 
the opera, the ballet and the drama, 
of the highest quality at popular 
prices, for which the City Center 
has become known. It is unfortunate, 
however, that for the summer season 
this air-conditioned house of the 
people’s art should be closed and 
silent. 

New York, even for New Yorkers 
is a great summer resort. Most of us 
get away for a scant fortnight and a 
few lucky week-ends. Our summer 
courses alone, in the city’s dozen 
universities, bring to us more than 
enough to balance the exodus. And 
all the out-of-towners are eager for 
entertainment. Broadway _ shows, 
catering to those who can afford a 
longer holiday, grow scarce as the 
temperature rises. The City Center 
should open its doors. 

A glance at the straw-hat circuit 
shows a feature that might well be 
turned to advantage in New York. 
This is the large number of Holly- 
wood stars who seem to enjoy “live 
acting” in the summer. Surely they 
would prefer to try out their stage 
talents, or refresh their enthusiasm 
for the living stage, in the Broadway 
atmosphere (while the critics are, in 
the main, off duty). By giving three 
or four stars the chance to act with 
a good company in New York, the 
City Center could put on a series of 
plays during the summer that would 
add both to its reserve fund (for 
those oh-so-needed acoustical im- 
provements!) and to the pleasures of 
the hot season in New York. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Bernays Chides ACLU for 
‘Semi-suppression’ of Report 

The author of the following letter, Edward 
|, Bernays, was one of 24 signatories to an 
sivertisement endorsing the controversial Merle 
Yille-American Civil Liberties Union book, 
The Judges and the Judged, when it was first 
wblished. The letter, addressed to ACLU 
Public Relations Director Alan Reitman, is 
being reproduced with the author’s permission. 
See also an editorial on this matter on page 
9.—Ep. 

Octoser 10, 1952 

My Deak Mr. REITMAN: 

This is to acknowledge and thank you for 
your letter of October 8 enclosing text of the 
gecial committee report on The Judges and 
the Judged, together with the summary in- 
tended as answer to inquiries on the subject. 

As regards the summary, I suppose that 
technically it may be said to summarize the 
{ndings of the committee in very general 
tems, But it fails to mention the nature of the 
emors, such as careless research, or the recom- 
mendation that the portions of the report 
headed “Charges” and “General Conclusions” 
be delivered for such use as may be desired to 
aly interested person or organization upon 
request. 

The summary would not, it seems to me, 
sttle anyone’s doubts as to what the report 
actually said. Too much is left unsaid. What 
were the correctable errors, the unintentional 
omissions, etc.? Those questions would im- 
mediately arise in the recipient’s mind. And 
particularly the question would pose itself as 
to why the nature of the errors was concealed 
in the abstract. 

As counsel on public relations over the last 
decades, and as a well-wisher of the ACLU, I 
must say that, in my opinion, the handling of 
this report has been an example of public 
teations at its most inept, to say the least, 
and thereby the Union’s reputation for im- 
partiality and championship of full disclosure 
of facts at all times has needlessly suffered. 
And it is obvious that, in essence, a great part 
of the effectiveness of the ACLU depends upon 
ts sound relationships with the public and the 
credence public opinion gives it. 

In addition, the procedure of concealment 
followed as regards this report has obviously 
put the signers of the advertisement of The 
Judges and the Judged in a most embarrassing 
Situation. The first I knew of the Angell report 
was when I was called up by a newspaper two 
days ago, and this despite the fact that I 
understand the report has been in the works 
for months, By not keeping the signers abreast 
of developments, we were suddenly confronted 
With inquiries concerning our attitude about 
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THe New LeEApER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


something we knew nothing about and yet 
which affected our own situation. After all, we 
had every reason to expect that a faciual report, 
sponsored by the ACLU, would indeed be ac- 
curate as to what it contained, and that if this 
was not the case, we would be kept informed 
of any developments in connection with the 
situation. 

The most puzzling aspect of all this is the 
idea you expressed to me, that by withholding 
the complete findings of the Angell committee, 
the ACLU would avoid controversy. The report 
arose out of controversy. The discussion, pro 
and con, had already reached the public press. 
How could it possibly be supposed that an 
act of semi-suppression could fail to add to 
the controversy? What should have been done 
was to see, immediately on the report’s being 
handed in, that the full findings were pub- 
licized and thus additional prestige gained for 
the ACLU in terms of honest and forthright 
action. It would seem to me that the report 
that you sent me should be available to all who 
desire to have it. 

It seems to me that this whole incident 
points up the need for an entirely new approach 
in situations of this kind. The effectiveness of 
any such report as The Judges and the Judged 
is minimized ‘unless the public accepts it as 
accurate. 

To safeguard the accuracy of such reports, 
it would seem to me that they should be made 
by impartial, scientific bodies of experienced 
and trained social scientists, as, for instance, the 
Social Science Research Council. This body, 
you may recall, analyzed why the election polls 
of 1948 were wrong and evaluated them for the 
public’s judgment and the pollsters’ information. 

One individual, no matter how experienced or 
unbiased, is much more subject to errors of 
accuracy or judgment than a group of experi- 
enced and impartial scientists. 

I do hope that the ACLU, in its own interests, 
will carefully consider the lessons to be learned 
from this unfortunate episode and so apply 
them in the future as to enhance rather than 
damage the organization’s prestige and possi- 
bilities for sound service to democracy. 

New York City Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp L. BeRNAYs 


Hails Recent Editorial 
As Proof of Our ‘Sanity’ 
You are to be congratulated on your truly 
excellent editorial, “Campaign Oratory and 
American Survival” [THe New Leaper, Novem- 
ber 3], which is one more proof of THE New 
LEADER’S sanity. 


Harrison, N. Y. Hans Koun 











The Senate investigation of 
the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions has been the subject of 
headlines and heated national 


discussion. Now Tue New 
LeapER has. published a 
ground - breaking, 16 - page 
special section on 


LATTIMORE 
AND THE IPR 


@ Did the Institute give 
space in its publications 
to more non-Communists 
than Communists, as the 
Institute now contends? 


@ During Lattimore’s edi- 
torship of Pacific Affairs. 
did his editorials and book 
reviews spread a consistent 
line? 


@ Does a close study of 
the Institute’s publications 
bear out the contention of 
the organization that they 
served the purpose of “un 
biased” research? 


These are just a few of the 
questions answered conclu. 
sively in this important spe 
cial section by PROFESSOR 
RICHARD L. WALKER of 
Yale University, Assistant 
Professor of Chinese History 
and Far Eastern scholar. 


Single copy — 15¢ 
10 copies 
or more — 10¢ 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL “THE BROTHERS 
Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center COMMUNAZI’” 


"A VERY MERRY SHOW!"—ZUNSER, CUE Parallel quotations prove 


that Nazis and Communists 


“THE HAPPY TIME” are brothers under the 


skin. Students and union 











serving members have found it in- 
CHARLES BOYER ¢ LOUIS JOURDAN valuable. 
with MARSHA HUNT ¢ KURT KASZNAR ¢ LINDA CHRISTIAN 10 for 25 cents 100 for $2 
Produced by Stanley Kramer © Directed by Richard Fleischer THe New Leaver 
A Columbia Picture 7 East 15th St., New York 3, N.Y. 
ON STAGE: “REVUE ROMANTIQUE"—Gala new revue pro- \“ 
| \ duced by Russell Markert with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral YUL BRYNNER 





GA Ensemble and Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN'S 
The King and I 


A New Musical Play 


with CONSTANCE CARPENTER 
































ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44 St. 
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. e 23. HA. . 
“A Haunting CHARLES CHAPLIN MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 
Movie a ee R Pulitzer Prize & Critics’ Award Musical Play 
— . e &\ MARTHA WRIGHT 
Guernsey, Jr., Ime ig H 
= GEORGE BRITTON 
i 
co-starring Produced, written and directed by Charles In 
CLAIRE BLOOM Chaplin ¢ Released thru United Artist« ope 
Sydney Chaplin Ou Ci Ty 
CONTINUOUS RESERVED 
- wi iN AM MARTIN 
renronmancts ASTOR TRANS-LUX = Useats |, u.Mrnon. . WALAM MARTIN 
9:45 A.M. B’WAY & 45th ST. 60th on Madison Evenings 8:30 ond JUANITA HALL 
PL. 3-2746 MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44 St. 
Eves at 8.30: $6.00 to 1.80. Wed. Mat. at 


2:30: $3.60 to 1.20. Sat. Mat $4.20 to 1.20. 
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From M-G-M Starring the love-team of “King Solomon's Mines” 
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Adaptation by Wells Root trom the novel by 
as RUPERT OF HE Anthony Hope and the dramatization by Edward Rose 
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SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC 
FEDERATION 


The Social Democratic Federation is spon- 
soring a luncheon-symposium on: 


“The Results of the Election” 


The speakers are: Dr. George S. Counts, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Liberal party candidate 
for the U.S. Senate; Louis P. Goldberg, Na- 
tional Vice Chairman, SDF, former City 
Councilman; Alexander Kahn, Manager, Jew- 
ish Daily Forward; Isidore Nagler, Vice 
President, ILGWU; Jacob Panken, Justice, 
Domestic Relations Court; James A. Wechsler, 
Editor, New York Post. 

This luncheon-symposium will take place 
Saturday, November 15, 1 p.m., at the Hotel 
Commodore. Reservations are $6.00 per per- 
son, Send checks to the Social Democratic 
Federation, 7 E. 15th St., New York 3, N.Y. 
Phone ALgonquin 35-7670. 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when plenning theater parties 
to do so through Besnard Fein 
mon, Manager of THe New 
Laaper Theatrical Departmen 
Phone ALgonquin 5-884. TH 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 











FINAL WEEK 


Evenings at 8:30 


WEEK of NOV. 10: "IOLANTHE"’ 


S. M. CHARTOCK presents A Repertory of 


GILBERT & SULLIVAN 


OPERETTAS 
with MARTYN GREEN 


Matinees Wednesday & Saturday at 2:30 


MARK HELLINGER THEATRE 


B'way at 51st St. 











SUBJECTS 
[LATE SHOW TONIGHT: a 





THe New LEADER 
Annual Theater Benefit 
Maurice Evans in 
DIAL M FOR MURDER 
with 


Gusti Huber 
John Williams 


Wednesday Evening, December 17, at the Plymouth 
Theater 


Richard Derr 
Anthony Dawson 


For tickets, contact: 
THe New Leaper Theater Committee, 
7 East 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Bessye K. Blaufarb, Irene Josephson 
Co-Chairmen 














PROTECT YOUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 





INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
— $1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE — 


A deposit of 39.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance is required. Depossts ore returncbic 
spon withdrawal of membership. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 
WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 


777 F 8454 New York 78 N Y —Phone RE 47432.242F 
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Our SPECIAL 
POST-ELECTION OFFER 


enables you or your friends 
to receive THE NEW LEADER 
at an unprecedented sav- 
ing: 

27 Weeks for $2.27 

(30 weeks if you pay with 
your order and save us billing 
costs! ) 
You save almost half the 
newsstand cost and you will 
also receive a free copy of 
our widely acclaimed 
pamphlet, “LATTIMORE 
AND THE IPR.” 


Don’t miss these articles in 
forthcoming issues: 


Depression Around the 
Corner? 


by W. S. Woytinsky 


The European Parliament 
by Salvador de Madariaga 


The German “Fighters for 
Peace” 


by Ernst J. Salter 


Debate with an English 
Friend 


by Sidney Hook 
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EDITORIAL 


The Porter Case 


THE SENATE has a “watchdog” committee that checks 
on the way the taxpayer’s money is spent; quite properly, 
since the people are always entitled to audits, the com- 
mittee has recently been looking into the expenditures 
of the Mutual Security Administration. But while pur- 
suing the latter task, the committee has stepped beyond 
the bounds of propriety, and, may we add, of justice, 
when it caused the recall from Paris of Paul R. Porter, 
MSA’s European director, to question political views he 
held as a young man. This is an alarming, as well as un- 
precedented, procedure. 

Porter was a member of the Socialist party for eleven 
years. During that time, he was its labor secretary, a 
member of its national committee, and, in general, an 
ardent propagandist for socialism. He wrote many 
articles, including something called the “Commonwealth 
Plan,” in which he pleaded for an Americanized social- 
ism and attacked Marxist clichés. He was a member of 
the “Militant” wing of the party which ousted the “Old 
Guard” in 1936, but immediately thereafter joined the 
furthest right of three new factions which came into be- 
ing. This group had for its leader Norman Thomas. 
It toyed somewhat with popular-front ideas, but was 
basically anti-Communist. In 1941, Porter left the Social- 
ist party because it had become isolationist and he be- 
lieved in interventionism. 

From 1941 to the present, Porter has been employed 
by the U. S. Government, first in the War Production 
Board, later in the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion (Marshall Plan) and its successor, the Mutual Secur- 
ity Administration. In 1949, he was appointed by Paul 
G. Hoffman, then ECA Administrator, to head a mission 
to Greece, where he played a prominent role in stop- 
ping Communism. Late last month, his superior, John 
Kenney, MSA Deputy Director, said of him: 


“Everything Paul Porter has done or said since he 
came to ECA has confirmed the confidence reposed 
in him. His actions have shown him to be a vigorous 
fighter against Communism and he has made a sig- 
nificant contribution to programs which have been 
effective in thwarting internal and external forces of 
Communist aggression. . . .” 


We regret the necessity for having to sketch here 
Porter’s political background. This sort of thing has been 
made necessary all too often by such men as Senator 
Ferguson, who, out of arrant ignorance and in a spirit 
of intolerance, are making it a habit to probe into the 
ideas and beliefs that people once held. What if Paul 
Porter did say, at some point in his Socialist career, that 
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he believed in cooperation with Communists and the 
Soviet Union? Was this so irredeemable a crime that 
nothing he has since said or done can gain him expja. 
tion? Let him who has not sinned cast the first stone. 
Porter, of course, was not alone in uttering a friendly 
word or two about the Soviet Union; if the Senator's 
logic were carried to its conclusion, perhaps half the 
nation would have to be arraigned before his committee 
as guilty of similar expressions. 

We are alarmed at this tendency to exhume something 
a man said in the past for the purpose of indicting him 
in the present. Must the rest of us, in fear lest we be ques. 
tioned next, hurry to repudiate our former selves? We 
subscribe wholeheartedly—indeed, we advocated long 
before they were adopted—such procedures as will en- 
able the Government or the Congress to detect and oust 
Communists from official positions. But we shall de. 
nounce vehemently, as unjust and dangerous, such ac- 
tions as Senator Ferguson’s that would compel a person 
thoroughly committed to the anti-Communist fight to 
“confess” past “errors.” This strikes us as being too 
uncomfortably close to the methods—noted again by 
Sidney Hook in this issue—of the Moscow Trials. We 
suggest that Senator Ferguson drop the whole inquiry of 
Paul Porter before it boomerangs against democracy, 


‘Semi-Suppression’ 


THE New LEADER has just received a communication 
from the American Civil Liberties Union enclosing a 
copy of a report, made last July 21, by a special con- 
mittee that looked into Merlyn Pitzele’s charges (THE 
New Leaver, May 12 and June 16) against the ACLU: 
sponsored Merle Miller book, The Judges and the Judged. 
The communication, dated October 31, frankly admits 
that the report is now being released, more than three 
months after it was submitted to the ACLU’s Board of 
Directors, as a result of the disclosure of its existence 
made by Louis Berg in last month’s Commentary. Ad- 
vance news of the Berg disclosure found its way into the 
daily press, and, subsequently, a Christian Science Mon- 
itor reviewer who had originally praised the Miller book 
deplored the ACLU’s decision to withhold its committee's 
report. As a result of this publicity, Edward L. Bernays, 
one of 24 prominent individuals who publicly endorsed 
the Miller book, sent a letter of protest to the ACLU 
which we publish in our letters section; it may safely he 
assumed that Mr. Bernays was not the only one of the 
24 to do so. 

We recite these facts because we think it highly 
grettable that the ACLU put itself in the position o! 
being forced by public opinion to release a documet! 
which was rightfully public property in the first place 
As Mr. Bernays notes in his letter, the ACLU had 
right to keep secret a report that obviously concerned him 
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and other endorsers of the Miller book, and its “act 
of semi-suppression” only aggravated the controversy it 
had sought to avoid. This was “an example of public re- 
lations at its most inept,” concludes Mr. Bernays, himself 
a public-relations counsel of stature, THE NEw LEapEr, 
which had printed the Pitzele charges that gave rise to 
the report, tried to obtain a copy just after it had been 
submitted, intending to print it in fairness to all sides of 
the dispute. But a high ACLU official with discretionary 
power to release the report failed even to answer our re- 
quest. 

The report itself found serious inaccuracies in the 
Miller book and instances where the author had been 
“misleading” and “dogmatic”; and it commended Mr. 
Pitzele for having “rendered to the Union a genuine serv- 
ice” in drawing these to its attention. Yet, contradictorily, 
it upheld the book as a whole. We believe that in this, as 
in its “act of semi-suppression,” the ACLU is gravely in 
error. 


YOUR Korean Policy 


WE HAVE ALL debated at length high policy and strat- 
egy concerning Korea. But talk, even sensible talk, is 
cheap. And talk has not taken into account the physical 
plight of 20-odd million South Koreans being trampled 
under by fire, famine, pestilence and war. 

Consider, for example, the heartrending position of 
South Korea’s children. “Mittens are needed very badly,” 
writes one correspondent, as reported in the Korean 
Pacific Press. “The children have such blue hands, it 
breaks your heart to see them. Socks and caps are also 
especially needed.” This is the third winter of war. And 
Korea is a land of freezing temperatures. It is also a land 
with no fuel—even dung cannot be used to keep warm, 
for it is essential as a fertilizer. 

Have we said enough? Good. Let us now act. 

First, note down this name and address: American 
Relief for Korea, 133 East 39th Street, New York, N.Y. 

Second, note these things: Sweaters, mittens, socks, 
caps are most needed; but any other articles of apparel 
will help. Money will do, too. Send anything you can, at 
once, to the above address. 

South Korea’s gallant citizens are fighting our fight. 
We are not doing them any favors by sending them re- 
lief. After all, they could long since have surrendered to 
Communism, and at least have stopped the war. But it 
is a tribute to their intelligence and courage that they 
regard war as preferable to slavery, and in making that 
choice stand as an example of how a proud and free 
people should act in extreme adversity. Let us serve 
well this noble people, and serve ourselves, by doing 
something to succor the next generation of South 
Koreans. Send anything you can to American Relief 
for Korea. And send it at once. 
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